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NOT WANTED 
IN KENYA 


‘ome of Peter Wright’s 


e eo e 
activities 
UCH of Mr. Peter Wright's 
statement to the Colonial Sec- 
tary has been published in the 
ress. 

Tle was dismissed from his post of Senior 
Assistant Master at the new Asian Modern 
High Schoo] at Nairobi on Nov. 6. 

On the following day he was informed 
that he must leave Kenya within six days. 

He was told he had committed no offence 
Against the law. He was nevertheless de- 


tlared 2 Prohibited Immigrant under the 
1948 Immigration Control Ordinance. 

Part of ithe earlier portion of his state- 
Ment has not been reproduced, We print 
Some of it here as throwing light on the 
ype of person. and the type of activity that 
are not welcome in Kenya. 


Anxious to learn 


“Prior to my arrival in Kenya in January, 


‘1951, to take up ithe post of Education 


Oticer, I was lemployed for 14 years in 
India, and Pakistan and for the greater part 
Of that time I was in Government service 
and concerned with education or social w-l- 
are work ... 

“My previous experience, especially of 
Social’ welfare, in India, led me to take a 
Particular interest in the general affairs of 

enya. 

“T was anxious to learn as much as I 
Could about the country I was living in and 
about its people, especially the African 
People, and with this end in view I joined 
the excellent inter-racia] club, the Untied 
Kenya Club, of which I became Hospitality 
Secretary. 

Mil travelicd ag widely as my, holidays 
4nd slender resources avoujd allow, and I 
Made as many contacts as I possibly counl 
among all races. 

_“T met and made friends with Africans 
In all walks of life and of many differeat 
tribes: I met Government servants, jour- 
alists, politicians, students, farmers, and 
usinessmen. 

“From them I iearned all I could about 
their customs and their country. Some ot 
them honoured me not only with their 
friendship but also with their confidence. 

“As I learned to know these people and 
to appreciate the problems which were wor- 
tying them, especially the problem of racial 
iscrimination I began to ponder whetue: 
ere was not any way in which I, although 
4 Government servant, could assist in their 
Solution. 

“Ysjoined in the deliberations of the 

airobi branch of the Christian Council of 
fenya and was for a few months its Acting 
ecretary. 


Memorial to Gandhi 


“With several friends of all races, I 
Started the Social Action Group, which 
aimed at creating points of contact between 
the races on a social and economic but 
Strictly non-political basis. This Group, 
Which for some months now has not been 
Meeting, prepared plans for Boys’ Clubs 
and inter-racial co-operative businesses and 
arming projects. 

“With some leading Asians I studied a 
Project for founding an inter-racial public 
Schoo] for East iAfrica (The Director of 
ducation expressed his sympathy with. 
this scheme). . 

* When I first arrived in Kenya I took 

a lively interest in an Asian project for 

founding an inter-racial University Col- 

lege as a memorial to Mahatma Gandhi— 

a very fine gesture of friendship to the 

other communities from the Asian com- 

munity. But when the Director of Educa- 
tion told me that I was to have nothing 
to do with the scheme I withdrew. : 

“ As Acting Principal of the Modern Hig! 
School I endeavoured to interest my pupils 
MM the welfare of their fellow-citizens of 
Sther races, and in consequence the School 

adopted” an African YMCA Boys’ Club 
‘hd entertained its members on several 
pecasions; four of the Modern High Schooi 
198° joined the Clubs’ annual camp in 

5 ” 


“sEnd the cold war’’ 


BIG LONDON PEACE 
RALLY ON WEDNESDAY 


I Pacifists and Quakers have jowmed forces 


v “End the cold war” 
House, Euston on 


Details are announced 


,, calling a big 
neeting in Friends 
> “Unesday, Dec. 3. 

” page 8, col. 4. 


as a rewsparer. 
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This war must 
be stopped 


NOTHING TO BE GAINED BY 
FIGHTING ON IN KOREA 
By Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


TPHERE does not seem to be any section of public opinion in this country 
enthusiastic about continuing the war in Korea. 


Everybody with any commonsense realises that it has become a long- 


drawn-out ghastly tragedy. 


So when Mr. Eden lines up behind the 
Indian Government’s truce proposals and 
risks unpopularity in certain quarters in the 
USA he does not lose any popularity in this 
country, but has overwhelming backing be- 
cause he has done something to refléct public 
opinion in Britain, that it is time this futiie 
war should be ended. 


Mr. Vyshinsky not helpful 


Judging by the reports in the Britisa 
Press Myr. Vyshinsky’s reaction was stub- 
bornly negative, but ithe British Press 
reports Mr. Vyshinsky so scantily these 
days that it is very difficult to judge of 
what he has said because there is so little 
of it reported. 

But Mr. Vyshinsky would not have 
weakened ithe Russian or the Chinese point 
of view before the anxious waiting world if 
he had not given the impression that his 
rejection of the Indian terms had- been 
brusque and peremptory. 

That is not the way to strengthen tae 
hands of those in the West who are striv- 
ing to bring about a better understanding 
between the Western world and the Com- 
munist countries. 

The Indian plan might have been modi- 
fied too much to suit the Americans, but it 
should not have been turned down in a way 
that entitled the anti-Russian propagand 
machine to take the line that it is*now Lhe 
Russians who are holding up peace ‘n 


| Korea, 


Do differences justify war? 


Tne Russians have their own proposals 
which are for an immediate cease-fire, leav- 
ing the question of the complete repatra- 
tion of prisoners to be dealt with by an 
eleven-nation commission. 


Does the 1e8e. 
posals and the Indian proposals justify a 
continuation of the war? Of course not. 

It is true thet the Syngman Rhee Govern. 
ment has a fantastic plan for the provision 
of an army of 2,000,000 Koreans 
helped by the United Nations, te continue 
the war and to advance on the North, but 
tnis has been repudiated by the Britisn 
Government and has not had a response in 
the USA. 

Certainly Mr. Eden will not support 
it. His aim is to end the war in Korea 
which he knows is universally unpopular 
in Britain, and he would gladly end the 
Korean war in order to proclzim to the 
British electorate that the “Tory war- 
mongers” had ended a war which had 
been begun under a Labour Government. 
Meanwhile—while it is clear that nothing 

can be gained by continuing the war—thke 
slaughter goes on, and we read detailed 
interviews in the Press sponsored by th: 
War Office of savage fighting in which 
British soldiers are engaged, and gruesome 
accounts of now the consenipt soldiers of 
the Black Watch killed, and were killed by 
Chines2. 


Forced to go to Korea 


One of these descriptions told of how a 
British soldier killed a Chinese with a spade. 
And this at a time when we are being told 
that. crimes of violence must be stopped in 
Britain by the reintroduction of the lash 

There is no doubt that if there were a 
scheme of repatriation of British soldiers, 
many of whom are conscripts sent to 

Korea as forced labour against their will, 

the vast majority of them would choose 

to be sent home 

I have no doubt of what would happen 
if a neutral screening commission were to 
be allowed to examine the soldiers of the 
Black Watch and put questions to them as 
to whether they wished to stay in Korea or 
be shipped home to Scotland. : 

For are they not just prisoners in uni- 
form ? . 

We say, ‘We cannot agree to compel 
Chinese prisoners to vo against their will.” 

But most of the British soldiers are in 
Korea against their will. 


ne 


ne 


A ballot of the British soldiers would be 
overwhelmingly in favour of “Cease Fire.” 


And that applies to Americans, too. 
Irony of U.S. election 


The ironical thing is that General Eiser 
hower was elected as President of the USA 
because of his promise to go to Korea and 
because he gave the impression that if he 
were returned he would end the Korean War 
and bring the American soldiers home. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Eden has 
dared to disagree with the Americans on 
Korea. We hope he will continue to work 
for an immediate “Cease Fire.” That is 
certainly what the British soidiers and the 
British people want. 

(‘The Hill’—page 
House”—page 4.) 
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Select committees’ recommendations 


TPHE Second Report from the Select 

Committee on the Army and Air 
Foree Act, just published by H. M. 
Stationery Office (4s.) includes the Com- 
mittee’s findings on. the provision of mach- 
inery by which a soldier who had been 
enlisted as a boy could, on reaching the 
age of eighteen, have a right to apply for 
discharge on the grounds of conscientious 
objection. 

The Committee prepared lengthy draft 
clauses to enable such ‘people to appear 
before a tribunal, but after being informed 
that cases of this kind had never arisen, 
and in view of the complexity of the new 
clauses required, they finally recommended 
that any such case should be dealt with 
administratively by a member of the Army 
Council or the Air Council. 

Bernard Withers, Seeretary of the 
Central Board for Conscientious Ohjectors, 
will comment on the Committee’s findings 
in Peace News next week. 


WHO 


‘Your argument ts a good one’ 


By MARY WILLIS 


A STATEMENT by a conscientio 
which apply to individuals ar 
seemed to surprise the Chairman of 
on November 14, but he decided that 

The CO was Brian Ford, a nursery-garden 
worker of Nazing, Essex, and a Congreg 2- 
tionalist. When he quoted passages from 


the Sermon on the Mount—“ Resist not 
evil,” “ Pray for them that persecute you” 


|the Chairman, Judge Sir Gerald Har- 


difference between these prv- 


eveaves, told him that these did not refer 
to political but to personai enemies, 

“Well, that is not my interpretation,” 
responded Brian Ford 

“TI see your argument,” said Sir Gerald. 
“You think that you cannot have one rule 
fer individuals and another for people when 
they act in concert. What J] am trying 79 
get at is why you think God would wisa 
you to take no action by force to end what 
is evil.” 

Mr. Ford: To give one example, when 
Christ was taken, one jof his disciples 
cut off the ear of the high priest’s ser- 
vant, and Christ said he should not have 

‘done so. 

Sir Geraid: Yes, but that was not war- 
fanz. There is a difference between re- 
sisting civil arrest and taking up arms in 
a war, 

Mr. Ford: I don’t think so. 

The applicant said he had read Genera] 
Dobbie’s book “On ‘Active Serviee with 
Christ,” which put the case for Christians 
participating in warfare, but had not found 
it convincing. 

He was granted exemption on the usual 
conditions, the Chairman remarking that on 
the whole they thought his argument about 
Christ’s teaching was a good one, which he 
really believed he ought to listen to. 


Refused to plan war factories 


Alan Evans, of Chilworth, near Guildford, 
a Quaker and assistant Secretary of the 
Guildford branch of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, told the Tribunal that his ob- 
jection tothe taking of life arose from his 
belief that the use of material weapons wus 
foreign to the law of the kingdom of 
Christ—a spiritual law, which forbade him 
from taking the life of a human being, be- 
cause God was a God of love. 

When he was due to leave school, he 
said, he had been offered a situation in 
an urchitect’s oflice, but had refused it 
because he felt he might have to take 
part in the planning of factories for war 


work. He had since found a job as a 
groundsman, which he felt was useful 
work. : ° 


He was granted exemption on condition 
of continuing with this work, or doing ott.er 
alternative service. 


us objector that Christian principies 
e also valid for people in the mass 

the Fulham Tribunal at the hearin, 
there was something in the argument. 


Julian Corbiuth, a clerk of Samos Rd., 
S.E.20, said in his statement that he felt 
physically and mentally incapable of k:ll- 
ing a human being, even in an indirect way. 
He wished to serve his native land, but could 
not believe that for the government to 
train people to go into battle for the pur- 
pose of mutilating human. beings could in 
iny way be of benefit to Society. 

The Chairman told him that the question 
of revulsion to killing was not a matter of 
conscience—many people who felt it very 
much against the grain to kill, nevertheless 
felt it their duty to train for the army, be- 
cause they thought the nation ought to re- 
tain its freedom. 

Mr. Corbluth said he did not think there 
were any differences that could not be 
solved without resort to force. 

Prof, James: What about the war 
liberate the American slaves ? 

My. Corbluth: Even after that, there still 
remains the negro problem. 

Prof. James: Yes, but it 
something. 

Mr. Corbluth: It proved principally the 
military superiority of the North... what 
I am doubting is whether those people were 
better off afterwards that they were before. 

After some further questioning, the 
Chairman said that the applicant could not 
be registered as a CO, because he had not 
really grappled with the question of what 
was to be done when persuasion had broken 
down and war was imminent, 


to 


did achieve 


AT NATO MANOEUVRES 


O members of “ Aldrig mere Krig,” 
the Danish section of the War Resis- 
ters’ International, were arrested after they 
had distributed 1,200 leaflets to British and 
American troops during “Operation Main- 
brace,” the recent NATO manoeuvres. 

They were each fined 15 Kroner. 

As reported in a recent Peace News, the 
leaflets pointed out the resentment which 
some Danes felt at the presence of foreign 
troops on their soil, and expressed the be- 
lief that the best way to peace was for 
each in his own country to work fora United 
Nations which would be a real factor in 
creating peace, and not, as now, dividing the 
world into power blocs. 

The police confiscated the remainder of 
the leaflets, but afterwards released them. 

Aldrig mere Krig:” was planning to distri- 
bute them at later manoeuvres in Southern 
Jutland, but these were abandoned, owing, 
f was officially stated, to “customs difficul. 

ies. 
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KOREA REMAINS 
THE VICTIM 


S we go to press it would seem 

that the attempt made by the 
Indian Government to bring peace to 
Korea has failed. 


Mr. Vyshinksy did not wait to give Mr. 
Acheson his opportunity to throw cold water 
on the plan, but intervened earlier in the 
debate with an unqualified condemnation, 
taking his stand on the position as laid 
down on the question of prisoners of war 
in international agreements, which is with 
the Chinese and against the Americans. 


* 


The Russian Government shows no more 
amxiety than the American Government 
to bring the Jong-drawn-out crucifixion of 
the Korean people to an end. Behind all 
the political posturing that has taken place 
round the question of the prisoners there 
lies the tragic fact of a people whose 
country has been destroyed as something 
incidental to the stategic manoeuvering ot 
two great powers. 


There is to be no mercy for them; they 
are to be given no sense of future security 
against destructive activities from outside, 
in which they may begin to try to build the 
conditions of tolerable living; they are to 
continue to exist in the dread that the two 
great powers that have torn their life to 
pieces ‘will trample over their land again 
and spread renewed havoc over ‘a country 
already destroyed. 


In the speeches and counter-speeches that 
are made at the Assembly, the plight of the 
Korean people is not mentioned by either 
side; in all the negotiations that take place 
at various levels on whether the war can 
be brought to an end, the negotiators show 
no conaern at the fate-of the Korean people. 
They have other things to think about. 


* 


If in the course of their negotiations 
either side could show a little compassion 
for the people who have had to suffer so 
greatly they might be surprised at the re- 
jief and gratitude that would be manifested 
throughout the world. 


* 


Even as a propaganda sounding-board the 
United Nations is becoming discredited. 


The grim fact of the continued deadlock 
in Korea after nearly a year and a half of 
parleying reveals the basic insincerity of 
both Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Acheson. 


When these men get up to speak, we 
kmow that they will be striking an attitude 
and that their speeches will not be con- 
cerned with the welfare of the people of 
whom both claim to be the champions. 


* 


On the issue of the prisoners of war, the 
Indian proposals would have made possible 
the reconciling of the claims of the Geneva 
Convention with the need for an investiga- 
tion into what has been happening to the 
prisoners in American captivity. 


* 


Both sides have made charges. 


It is charged against the Americans that 
the process they call “screening” has 
largely consisted of methods of intimidation 
by which men have ibeen forced to declare 
that they do not want to retuyn to their 
native land. 


Americans claim that the screening pro- 
ceedures were made necessary because men 
nihose political views‘wene at variance with 
those of the Communists in the PoW camps 
were being threatened, ill-treated, and in 
many cases murdered by those with whom 
they were confined. 


* 


The ndian proposals would have pro- 
vided an opportunity for an outside investi- 
gation of these two sets of charges. It has 
beeome evident that neither the American 
Government nor the Chinese and Russian 
Governments have any desire that the 
charges shall be investigated. 


Korea therefore must continue to be a 
war-torn land. 


Rebuifl to Adenauer 


‘OO much significance should not 

be attached to the defeat which 

Dr. Adenauer sustained recently in 

the Bundestag where his motion to 

set apart three days this week for 

debating the Bonn and Paris Treaties 
was rejected by 179 votes to 166. 

Since the Federal Chancellor argued 
forcibly against any further delay the 
voting was a personal rebuff to him, but 
the adverse majority is accounted for by 
the idaet chat of the Free 
Democratic Party the Op- 
position. 

This party is the second strongest in 
the present coalition government, and 
there seems to be o possibility of a split 
in the Free Democratic Party, with this 
vote representing the rebellion of some 
of the party’s representatives in the 
Bundestag. 

It is, however, by no means certain that 
the rebels will oppose ratification when the 
critical debate takes place, which is now 
likely 10 be about the middle of December. 

Nevertheless, if we should not exag- 
eerate this rebuff, neither should we ignore 
it, for it does suggest that ratification by 
the Bundestag is not a forevone conclusion. 


Saar situation serious 


Much the same might be said of the 
French Parliament, where the date for the 
ratification debate has not yet been fixed, 
but where events both in the Saar and in 
Indo-China are not without their effect. 
Indeed, the situation in the Saar might 
well provoke a political explosion in either 
Bonn or Paris. 

The elections there take place next Sun- 
day, and all Germans living in the Saar 
territory have been urged to boycott the 
elections because of the ban on any candi- 
dates put up by the pro-German party. 

The claim that the Saar is an integral 
part of Germany has again been officially 
made, and it is not likely that the West 
German Government will recognise the 
validity of any government which results 
from the Saar elections on November 30. 

All of which must increase French mis- 
givings as to the possible consequences of 
rearming Western Germany. or, for that 
matter, allowing even a limited army to a 
unified Germany. 


The peaceful solution 


We are more than ever convinced that 
the peaceful solution of the German prob- 
lem lies along the lines of the neutralisa- 
tion and permanent disarmament of a 
united Germany. 

The arguments against the rearmament 
of Western or Eastern Germany apply 
very largely also to even a limited army 
for a united Germany. To increase the 
amount of armaments in Europe. still 
further is to render the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission virtually hopeless. 

To ask Germany to lead the way to uni- 
versal disarmament by accepting perma- 
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nent disarmament herself would be 
give the Commission fresh impctus. 

That is one reason why we rerret the 
lack of any specific reference to permanent 
German disarmament in the resolutions of 
the recent Berlin conference. It is sienifi- 
cant that a correspondent in Berlin writes 
to say “It is amazing what an amount of 
zeal and activity the East Berlin Com- 
munists are now using to explain this con- 
ference as a great victory for them—a 
battle won on the peace front. The Com- 
muyist propaganda machine in full 
swing,” 

Dangerous Duiles — 
HEN President Truman decided 
in April 1950 to emphasise the 
bi-partisan nature of Americau 
foreign policy by appointing a Repub- 
lican consultant to the Sécretary of 
State, he chose John Foster Dulles as 
being the leading Republican ex- 
ponent in foreign affairs. 

It was therefore to be expected that a 
Republican victory in the presidential 
election would lead to the appointment of 
Mr. Dulles, not as consultant but as the 
successor to Dean Acheson. 

But that does not make us feel any 
happier about the appointment, nor are 
our misgivines lessened by the suggestion 
that all is well because Mr. Dulles is a 
fine old Christian gentleman of good 
Presbyterian stock and has held official 
position in the Presbyterian Chureh in 
America. 

Though it should be sufticient to say that 
au man is a good Christian to prove that 
he is vitally concerned with expressing 
Christian principles in international affairs 
and that he, can be trusted to oppose all 
war and to plan constructively!for peace, 
that unfortunately cannot be taken for 


to 


is 


granted in America any more than in 
Britain. 
Indeed, Mr. Dulles seems to follow the 


all too familiar pattern of those leaders 
of the Churches who, condemning war in 
theory, prepare for it in practice. who ape 
prove of policies which make war likely and 
will endorse the use of ‘the atom bomb 
under certain circumstances. 

Whatever he mav be in his private life, 
in his public action and speeches Mr. 
Dulles has indicated al! too often that he 
is a danger to veace. 

It was he who as the architect of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty helned to drive it 
through without due eonsultation with the 
Soviet Union and without reference to 


DUAL STANDARDS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By 0. CALDECOTT 


OUTH AFRICA’S apologists are 
apt to point out in defence of 
the Union, or in mitigation of her 
racial excesses, that there are many 
other countries where the Rights of 
Man are not fully achieved and where 
the denial of democratic rights is a 
feature of government. 


And they add that, in the light of Soviet 
tyranny, the Southern States of the USA 
and Kenya, South Africa has a fine record 
of social welfare work, of selfless en- 
couragement to Native aspirations and of 
educational opportunities for the people of 
colour. 

This argument not only persuades South 
Africans tnat, Since they vic not as bad as 
some, they have no cause to heed “un- 
friendly” strictures, but it also induces in 
liberal critics overseas a feeling that the 
world is being unnecessarily beastly to 
South Africa. It is necessary to clear this 
matter up. 

Those social orders which in the past 
have, in the words of Professor Laski, 
failed “to recognise the claims of person- 
ality’ have éither collapsed or survived 
only by the exercise of the grossest oppres- 
sion. 

There have been and there are many such, 
and each and every one of them has for- 
feited its claim to moral authority and the 
allegiance of its citizens—the ancien régime 
in France, the Tsarist regime, Chiang-kai- 
Shek’s government and the British rule a 
India. 

In condemning South Africa’s failure to 
accord just and equal rights— or at least 
the possibility of such rights in the fore- 
seeable future—we in no way excuse or 
condone present or past oppression, on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. 

There may have been other societies in 
which poverty, bad ‘housing, racial separa. 
tion and illiberalism have prevailed but thev 
all succumbed when their members recop- 
nised that the claim of men to equality of 
status as human beings had hope of being 
recognised. It is because the Non-Euronean 
has realised this to be true of South African 
society that he is now groping his way to- 
wards the formulation of a revolutionary 
aim and 2 revolutionary method. 


And it is no good at all arguing that col- 
lectively and individually white South 


Africa gives much to the Non-European 
through welfare bodies, charities and mis- 
sionaries and that the Non-European should 
be grateful, respectful and appreciative ve- 
cause the White master has been kind to 
him. 

To argue this and to expect this 
accept the dual standards underlying white 
South Atrican thinking—which loses sight 
of the fact that it is inferior status, the 
denial of dignity, the implication of a dif- 
ferent nature, needs and rights which gall 
and hurt the Non-European and pervert the 
Black4White relationship. 


No matter how kind the individuals with 
White skins, no matter how “understanca- 
ing,” the failure of White South Africa, 
even at its best, to concede that Non-Euro- 
prans are entitled to claim the same rights 
as Europeans—the vote, social security, 
freedom ito move anid settle and own pro- 
perty—this failure is. at the root of the 
matter and is the over-riding indecency of 
the colour bar society, whether it be in 
South, East, Centval Africa or the Southern 
states of America. 


Organised charity and individual kindness 
can at best palliate in a basically unjust 
society. 


Outspoken Dutch Minister 


Although I have not seen a copy of it, 
“De Kileur-Krisis en die Weste” (“ Tne 
Colour Crisis and the West”) by Dr. Ben 
Marais has, aparently, made a considerabie 
impact in South Africa where it is rare to 
find a Minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, expounding critical views on segre- 
gation policies. 

Dr. Marais, whilst finally urging the solu- 
tion of total separation and the creation of 
separate states, has some profound things 
to say about present policies, which, of 
course, are far less moral even thar’ such 
total aparthieid would tbe. 

“We Whites,” he writes, ‘are 2 small 
island in a great sea. Our danger does not 
consist only in intermixture but also in he 
fact that ,to maintain ourselves we may trv 
in an unworthy, selfish and unchristian man- 
ner to hold the Non-European under and, 
in our own interest, make permanent his 
inferior position by depriving him or with- 
holding from him rights to which he is 
entitled. In the long run this cannot ve 
sustained. A people that does this digs its 
own grave.” 


is iv 


China, or proper opportunity for amend- 
ment. The result has been Japanese ‘re- 
armament and a further inerease in the 
tensions in tne Pucifie. 

It was Mr. Dulles who in 2 broadeast 
discussion on February 10 this year said: 

“The United States must let all the Far 
East know that it would not stand idly 
by while any part of the world remained 
under the rule of cither Communist or 
laseist dictatorship. ... The United States 
should stir up all possible trouble and in- 
convenience for the Communist regime in 
China, and should ‘take the wraps’ off the | 
nationalist forces in Formosa.” 


and Stassen 


Our misgivines are not lessened by the 
announvement that General Wisenhower has 
also found a place in his Cabinet for 
llarold Stassen, who was one of the eandi- 
dates for nomination as a  Republicat 
candidate in the presidential elections. 

Mr. Stassen was recently 
have said in Denver, 
elected he woul! 
Arthur as U.S. 
Kast. 

_ He wanted a new foreign poliey involv 
ing “dynamic opposition” to Communism 
everywhere in the world. 

ft is suggesled that General Kisenhowe? 

himself is against extending the war 
Korea, though he seems to favour leaving 
the Koreans to fight it out amongst them- 
selves. We can only hope that the Te 
sponsibility of office may cause Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Stassen to have second thoughts, 
or that the new President will be able to 
contro] his Cabinet. 
_ If they persist in their stated policy it 
is soodbye to any hope of peace in Koren 
wnd if the forcien policy of the new 
Cabinet is to be based upon the liberation 
vf all under Communist domination any- 
where, nothing can avert the third world 
war. 

That Britain has :t last taken a definite 
stand in the negotiations for a Korean 
armistice—prompting talk of an open split 
with America—sives hope that we are not 
Prepared to sacrifice a chance of peace 
there, or of averting a third world war, for 
the sake of avoiding the risk of offendin® 
America. 

‘These appointments made by Genera! 
Fisenhower indicate how vital it is for 
Britain to rmurstte an independent foreign 
policy and to be prepared in advance to 
prevent the imnlementine of such dis- 
astrous utterances. 


The Hill 


HERE is something about the 

present phase of the Koreal 

war whith is similar to the years 0 

stalemate in France during the first 

world war when two-or three yards 

of ground would be gained or lost af 
the cost of thousands of lives. 

There is the difference however that the 
lives sacrificed now are lost during the 
conduct of truce talks. 

On Saturday last the Press carried 4 | 


reported to 
Colorado, that i 

restore General Mae- 
commander in the, Far 


tale of the gallantry of the Ist Battalion 0 
the Black Watch, who were attacked whil? 
on a “ gaunt muddy hillside.” The Chinese 
artillery barrage was so heavy that the 
contours of the hill were entirely changed 
The Colonel’s answer to repeated calls fol 
ve-inforcement and aid was; “ Hold on at 
all costs. Stick it out.” 

So they stuck it out at “all costs ”, but 
according to the Daily Telegraph corres 
pondent the earth has been so churned uP 
that it js no longer possible to camp on it} | 
it is scttered with bodies and severed 
limbs, with equipment, fragments of guns: 
and hand grenades half buried in the re 
earth. “Jt was a grim sight”, he says. 

And surely a grim deed. Truce talks 
und negotiations for an armistice are id 
progress, and however protracted, thereif 
lies the hope for a settlement. These mean$ 
to the capture, or loss of a hill at such 4 
time, and at such a cost are so wanton 11 
their throwing away of decent men’s lives | 
as to be obscene in their callous inhuman’ 
Ity. 

Each man who died in this useless d& 
fence of a useless hill has some, perha? 
many, dear to him who are stricken wit! 
grief to-day. They have a right to ask‘ 
“For what purpose? ” 


Christian principles 
and race problems 


rpuis year’s Burge Memorial Le 
ture was a dreadful portent. | 
Through these lectures it is sought “™@ 
promote a betler and wider understandifé | 
of the international obligations of Chris 
tian peoples.” IL was therefore a 00? 
idea to arrange for a lecture on Racé 
Problems in South Africa by a distiP- 
guished Afrikaaner. . 
It was perhaps a pity that a Profess0 
of Classics should have been selected £0, 
the purpose, for while Professor Haat 
hoft’s address was generously studded wi! 
cultural ornamentation (even the limeric? 
on the young lady of Riga was present& 
in Latin) this was no very satisfyin 
substitute i 


for the illumination we mig’ 
have hoped for on racial issues. i 
We do not think it unjust to say th® 
Professor Haarhoff regar:s the  racl® 
‘ssue as between the Afrikaans-speaki™ 
ond the English-speaking sections of 
South African community as of primal, 
importance; in any case he pave : 
matter the first place in his lecture. 
He gave no indication that there 
any realisation among white South 
eans of the character of the upsurZe 


(Continued on back page, col. one) 
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A new venture in India 


OF 


FRIENDS OF TRUTH 


By Horace Alexander 


The writer is at the Quaker Centre in Delhi where he is supervising the work of 


British and American Friends in India and Pakistan. 


The Centre in Delhi is dedi- 


cated to the promotion of International and religious:understanding and the further- 


ing of social and educational work. 


Before leaving England Horace Alexander drew atiention to Gandhi's wish so. to 


win the confidence of the people of 
should cease to exist. 


"PUREE years ago there was 
launched in India a new inter- 
religious fellowship under the name 
of “Fellowship of Friends of Truth. 
This was the culmination of develop- 
ments that had been at work for a 
number of years, arising chiefly from 
the close assovtiation of a number of 
western Quakers with Mahatma 
Gandhi and ‘this friends. 


Everyone knows that India, which is pre- 
eminently the land of religion and of re- 
ligious tolerance ‘has in the past generation 
been torn by religious conflict, or at least 
by conflict that is alleged to be religious; 
a conflict primarily, though not exclusively, 
between Hindus and Mussalmans. ; 

Gandhi, though himself a devout Hindu, 
spent his tife fighting against this spirit 
of intoleranee. At the end he gave his life 
for the cause of religious peace. In the 
months of communal madness following the 
partition of India in 1947, he insisted that 
India must protect her Muslim minority and 
must treat them as fully trusted citizens, 
whatever might happen to religious minor- 
ities in Pakistan. Finally, an angry Hindu 
shot him dead. 

It was a year before his death that [ had 
ventured to speak to Gandhi about the pos- 
sibility of some fresh inter-religious fellow- 
ship uniting those who found themselves at 
one both in work for human welfare and 
in prayer; I also suggested that Quakers 
might help in such a move. Gandhi liked 
the idea but nothing came of it immediately. 
After ‘his death however this conversation 
wag recalled, and it seemed to give the final 
impetus that was needed to take a definite 
step forward. 

For many years Quakers from both Eng- 
land and America had found themselves 
drawn inereasingly to heart-unity with 
Mahatma Gandhi. English Quakers had de- 


. claved themselves openly for Indian free- 


tom; but beyond that and at a deeper level, 
there was an increasing sense that Gandhi, 
in his complete faith in the power of truth 
and “non-violence” and his repudiation of 
the use of physical force was giving a new 
content to the whole conception of “ paci- 
fism.” We found that we had much to learn 
from him. His prophetic life shows not a 
few parallels to the life of George Fox. 
Then again, during the years in the 1940s 
when the Friends’ Ambulance Unit and 
later the Friends’ Service Unit was at work 
in India, we found ourselves drawn closer 
and closer to “tha Gandhi people.” We 
worked together; we worshipped and prayed 
together. Whatever the theologians might 
say, whatever the systematic treatises on 
Christianity and Hinduism might suggest 


' to the contrary, it became clear to us that 


the indwelling God of truth whom we wor- 
shipped wais the same God whom they wuor- 
shipped. ‘Words often divide us, but com- 
mon experience in the battle against evil 
often discovers for us that our closest heart- 


CATCHING THE EYE 


WeE are now entering the last lap of o17 
race to reach our aim by the end Ji 
the year and perhaps that is why the Peace 
Pledge Union Headquarters Fund has 
slawed down a little after the splendid 
burst of speed previously. 

1 am sure it has omy been a slowing 
down to take breath, so that we can quicken 
the pace again, because we still have to 
raise £40 by December 31. £10 a week—-or 
we shall lose those two individual gifts of 
£100 promised on condition that we reach 
£800 by the end of the year. 

I still want five donations of £1 each by 
the end of November, so that we can claim 
the bonus of the extra £1. One friend sug- 
gested that. many members cannot afford 
£10, but perhaps three could give £3 each 
and a fourth £1 and thus make up £10. 
Another form of group aictivity! I know 
that many reuders of Peace News cannot 
afford to send more than a shilling or two, 
and of course any gifts are most welcome— 
bounds, shillings er pence. 

But. I remember that this time last year 
We were tremendously encouraged by an 
Unexpected ind very substantial gift from 
a friend who found he could afford it, and 

cannot help hoping that this may catch 
the eye of someone this year who could and 
Will send us £100 as a Christmas present, 
and help us to beet even last vear's record, 

In any case, I know you will all do vour 
est and send something. 

STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary, 
Amount. received to date £760 
Jur aim for 1952 £1,000 
ap Donations to the Peace Pledge Union 
prowld be sent marked “Headquarters 


~tnd,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 
Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Pakistan that the frontier between them and India 


colleagues ate not those who formulate 
identical philosophies or theologies; our 
words sound different perhaps but we dis- 
cover that we are one, And it is the most 
exciting discovery that can happen to any 
man or woman in the world. 


ve 


I HAVE written principally of two 
™ streams of thought and action: 
the Gandhi stream and the Quaker stream; 
but other streams have been flowing into 
the same piver of life. There is the great 
influence of many of the Christian Colleges 
of India, helping to infuse much Christian 
thought into current Indian life. There is 
the mighty influence of Rabindranath Tagore 
througn his poetry, his courageous semi- 
political essays and his educational work in 
Santiniketan. There is the life of Charles 
Freer Andrews, whose autobiography, 
“What I Owe to Christ,’ might wel] be read 
again wnd pondered ‘by those who think 
perhaps some of us are forgetting Christ 
when we enter into heart-followship witb 
men of other faiths. 

Of course, this particular fellowship 1s 
not the first of its kind. The new fellow- 
ship is distinctive in that it encourages 
specifically three things; first the practice 
of corporate unprogrammed worship or 
meditation; secondly common action for 
peace and social justice; thirdly the fullest 
possible acceptance of the life of non- 
violence and of reliance on truth and 
“ soul-force ” as the mightiest weapons in 
the fight against injustice, oppression and 
ail other evils. 

Not many more than a hundred have 
actually enrolled themselves as members 
of the fellowship; the numbers have not 
shown any rapid increase. Yet it is signi- 
ficant, perhaps, that this hundred includes 
men and women in every continent and ad- 
herents of all the chief faiths of mankind-- 
Christian, Muslim, Jew, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Sikh and also some who would probably call 
themselves agnostic, ox who are not open 
adherents of any faith. 


wy 


(,ROWTH in the membership of 

this fellowship is not perhaps 
of the first importance. In India itself 
some of those who are outstanding’ witnas- 
ses to the truth tne fellowship tries to ‘n- 
corporate have not joined it. ‘here is even 
the danger, human frailty being what it is, 
that it might become an end in itself, a rival 
to other groups, another sect for the aboli- 
tion of sects. But the essential spirit of the 
fellowship is the thing that matters. In 
effect the members declare: 

“Your ecclesiastical divisions, your 
accepted divisions of men into water-tight 
religious compartments, your insistence 
that all truth is swith one inheritance 
rather than another: this does not reflect 
the truth that is God. It may even be a 
blasphemy against God and against 
Christ. The saints of every faith are 
children of God, yes, even true followers 
of Christ, though they may not be aware 
of it.” 

In the words of William Penn: 


“The humbie, meek, merciful, just, 
pious and devoui souls are everywhere 
of one religion; and when death has taken 
off the mask, they will know one another 
though the divers liveries they wear here 
makes them strangers.” 

And this great truth which Penn had 
jJearnt—in part, no doubt, from his friend- 
ship with the Red Indians in North America 
—we too, in our generation, are being pri- 
vileged to learn again ‘“ experimentally” : 
and when we have had this experience we 
must be faithful to it in whatever way we 
can. Week by week, here in Delhi, I worship 
in silent communion with men of several 
faiths. It is a most enriching and humbling 
experience. 


The Queen’s Shilling 
now £16 


From a correspondent 
OW much does each recruit to 
the British Forces cost the tax- 
payer in advertising? 

The advertisements appearing in the big 
circulation newspapers and weeklies may 
cost anything up to £400 for one insertion 
in one publication. 

In Australia, according to a Reuter mes- 
sage, for every one of the 13,813 recruits 
secured for the Navy, Army and Air Force 
during a period of six months, the Aus- 
tralian Government paid £16 in advertise- 
ments. 

Perhaps one of our MP’s would put the 
question in the House. 


They 
of 


made | 
strait-jackets 
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a honfire 


By ELLEN STARR BRINTON 


EN years ago mental hospitals in 
the United States were places of 
horror. 

Patients were largely considered hope- 
lessly afflicted, and the usual treatment was 
to confine them either in locked rooms or 
by straitjackets so that they could do no 
harm to themselves or others. 

Txweatments for restorative purposes were 
few. Recovery was so rare that discharges 
were practically unheard of. With almost 
no turnover in patients, the number of in- 
mates tended to grow constantly, and all 
mental hospitals became increasingly over- 
crowded. 

A few progressive medical specialists 
took the view that more room might be 


secured by curing patients and sending 
them back home io normal life, but the 


general public was uninformed, and un- 
interested. 


Then the United States 


Much eredit is given the American 
Friends Service Commiitee (Quakers) for 
instituting and continuing a programme 
for volunteers’ hospitals, but actually other 
pacifist units were organised and directed 
by committees from Methodists, Church of 
the Brethren, Mennonites, and Seventh 
Day Adventists. 


In all cases the programme called for 
developing a technique for handling and 
earing for persons of all ages and types, in 
a kindly and sympathetic manner, without 
ever resorting to brutality or violence, 

When World War II ended, hundreds of 
conscientious objectors serving in civilian 
work under governmental’ contro! went 
home. But the revolution introduced under 
their influence left a permanent impression. 

A number of men went inte the medical 
or teaching fields, continuing their interest 
in mental work. The directing committee 
was able to obtain financial aid, and to en- 

list the interest of some 


plunged headlong — into "| nationally now ae 
World Way Il. Men were It started a Foundation 
conscripted and women TRIUMPHS | which has since merged 
were coaxed into all kinds OF THE | wie faethe prone ae 
of military service, but | The Nationa ssociation 
i i aE veiw aes for M al Health. Th 
re. ee eee PEACE | ee cae Paychiatiie 
dustries.” ENT Aid, continues. Hand- 
Institutions of all kinds MOVEMEN books and special litera- 
for the young, the aged, ek ture have been issued. 


the poor, the infirm, the 
insane, were drained of man and woman 
power. 

There was a group of men and some 
women who would have nothing to do with 
the war or any kind of military service. 

Governmental authorities struggled with 
the problem created by these conscientious 
objectors and the provision made in the 
Selective Service Act of 1940 exempting 
those with religious objection from mili- 
tary service but requiring them to do 
other work of “national importance.” 

Officials in charge consulted with leaders 
in social work and church organizations, 
and after considerable turmoil set up a 
series of Civilian Public Service Camps for 
these conscientious objectors. Some twelve 
thousand men passed through those camps 
during World War II, with about eight 
thousand other CO’s, many serving prison 
terms. 


Appeal to Washington 


Intentionally these CPS work camps 
were located mostly in public parks or 
national forests. Distance eave less 
enhance for the COs to get publicity for 
their beliefs in peace and non-violence. 

The only kind of work at first considered 
for them was agricultural such as clear- 
ing forests, planting trees, and building 
flood dams. Country boys approved the 
plan and were comparatively happy, but 
Unere was a great proportion of men with 
technical background, highly trained speci- 
alists with a wide range of valuable gifts, 
intellectuals who felt that pacifism should 
be actively applied. 

Appeals went to the heads of depart- 
ments in Washington responsible for the 


draft, from conscientious objectors, for 
work more meaningful than what they 


termed “raking leaves in the forests,” and 
from institutions for men and women to 
help fill staff vacancies and care for neg- 
lected and suffering inmates. 

There was one successful experiment 
already on record. A Catholic hospital in 
Chicago had been using CO’s as ward 
attendants with great satisfaction to both 
patients and the medical staff. 

Officials had sympathy with both 
appeals, and agreed that a selected group 
of CO’s might be detailed to a mental 
hospital. Their probation was entirely 
satisfactory. Superintendents were des- 
perate to find help, and soon a continuous 
process was devised of recruiting volun- 
teers from work camps for other hospitals. 


The result has been nothine less than | 


revolutionary in the care of mental patients 
in public institutions. 

The needs and conditions faced in the 
hospitals by the new CO personnel were 
vividly and accurately portrayed in’ the 
New York daily newspaper PM, and in the 
weekly magazine Life for May 6, 1946, 
largely as a result of information and pic- 
tures supplied by conscientious objectors 
who had been working in the institutions 
for three years. 


Unafraid of reprisals 


Although the CO’s were inexperienced 
and untrained in the care of mental 
patients they brought a new insight into 
their work and created a higher standard 
of care in every institution where they 
were placed. 

But, more conspicuous, was the fact that 
here for the first time in a hundred years 
were persons werking on the wards in 
daily contact with the patients, unafraid of 
reprisal by their political employers since 
their assignments were temporary, and 
whose interest in stayine on the job was to 
do something for the patients, not that of 
persons who found this the best*>employ- 
ment they could secure. 

The general improvement was so marked 
that on November 12, 1951, Life came 
out with another Jong Wustrated article by 
the same author who had written the pre- 
vious story in 1946. This touched entirely 
on the new methods of caring for the men- 
tally ill. 


Perhaps the most spec- 
tacularv reform was in Minnesota where on 
Halloween night 1949, the Governor, 
assisted by a former CPS man symbolised 
a, new approach to the care of the mentally 
il] by publicly applying a torch to a heap 
of straps, mittens, an straitjackets. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, as part of its peace programme, 
continues to interest college-age young 
people in a non-violent approach to public 
matters, and carries a year-round pro- 
eramme for volunteers for work in mental 
institutions, with arranged pay, directed 
activities, and a formal training. The lead 
taken by CO’s during World War IT will 
be followed in the years to come. 


THE FATUITY 
OF WAR 


By Alex Comfort 


Must Man Wage War?, by Prof. F. A. &. 
Crew. Thrift Books, 1s. 6d. 


TT is remarkable that the fatuity of war, 

as a psycho-pathological, biological, or 
sozsiological phenomenon, or even as & 
means to political victory, should require 
demonstration. 


It does, and Professor Crew performs the 
demonstration with restraint and good 
sense. 


Some of the older idiocies—that war :s 
biologically necessary, that it is justifiable 
as a means of selecting the fit, that it is 
a check on overpopulation—are still current. 
After reading Professor Crew, familiar 
though his arguments may be, there is only 
one conclusion—we musi renounce war, or 
it will destroy humanity. So fax, so mood. 
That being so, it is hard ‘to see why Profes- 
sor Crew has to preface his argument with 
a foreword which destroys it. 


“T cannot possibly assume” he writes, 
“that those who are our political leaders 
are wrong... I must uneasily place my 
trust in those whose responsibility it 1s 
to lead.” 


Why? Only the page before he writes: 

“Reason does not eliminate the ius: 
for power . .. the world (is) filled with 
the raucous voices of socially immature 
men who scream invective and display 
irritable sulkiness as they proudly regard 
themselves as the champions of the Right, 
or the Left.” 


* 


Yet it is these men who are always ready 
to assume the privilege of thinking for men, 
who, like Professor Crew, have a hundred 
times their intellect and their integrity. 
Power selects such men. It is only on their 
word that “possibly war thas come to have 
a really new purpose.” It has indeed, or 
rather a consequence, and that consequence 
is the anmihilation of civilised life and 
thought. It can today have no other purpose 
and no other consequence, and Professor 
Crew himself proves as much in his very 
penetrating study. That he should feel such 
humility in the face of men like Churchill 
and Foster Dulles is both unfortunate and 
unjustified. 


'TRENOUNCE WARANDIWILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is s 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCi 
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Asked in the House 


KOREA 


November 12, 1952. 


Mr. Emrys Hughes (Lab. Ayrshire S.) 
asked the Secretary of State tor Foreign 
Affairs if he has considered the memo- 
randum circulated at the United Nations 
General Assembly by the South Korean 
delegation, in which it states its opposi- 
tion to a truce, presses for the incorpora- 
tion of all Korea under the regime of the 
S. Korean Government and asking jor 
substantial aid from the United Nations 
to support an army of 2 miilion men for 
this purpose; and what instructions have | 
been given to the United Kingdom dele- 
gate regarding discussion on this matter. 


Mr. Nutting (Joint Under Secretary): The 
memorandum has not yet been received 
in London. Ag has repeatedly been.made 
clear in the House, it remains the aim ci 
Her Majesty’s Government to secure an 
early and honourable armistice in accor- 
dance with the principles of the United 
Natians. 


Mr. S. Silverman (Lab. Nelson and Colne): 
Surely the hon. Gentleman realises what 
an interesting light is thrown by this 
communication from the S. Korean 
Government and this disclosure of its real 
aims on the origin of this appalling war. 
Does it not increase the reasons for mak- 
ing a quick end to it, not merely bv get- 
ting an armistice, but ‘by getting a proper 
settlement of the whole matter? 

Mr. Nutting: Whatever interpretation the 
hon. Gentleman places on this memoran- 
dum, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that this aggression was started by Com- 
munist forces. 


RACE RELATIONS 


House of Lords, November 18, 1952. 


Lord Barnby asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they can further clarify 
their attitude to the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa in re- 
gard to race relations, and their own 
policy in the African Colonies in regard 
to this matter. 

The Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations (the Marquess of Sali bury): 
It would not be wise or proper for me 
to comment upon the policy of another 
Member of the Commonwealth in a matter 
which is solely within its jurisdiction. I 
must therefore ask to be excused from 
answering the first part of the Question. 


As regards the second part, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government in the UK are at one 
with their predecessors in regarding as 
the aim of their policy the advancement of 
all communities without discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour or creed. Progress j 
must, in our view, be based on partnership 
between the races, not on domination by 
amy. 

When, with our aid, each community 
has achieved a feeling of security in part- 
nership, more rapid progress will be pos- 
sible with our policy of helping the 
territory to attain self-government within 
the Commonwealth. It will take time, 
during which Her Majesty’s Government 
must retain ultimate control. But the 
end we seek to achieve is in essence clear; 
it is not discriminatory. 


“Insults to Black children 
of God’ 


— Vicar 


“6 


E must deplore the tragic situation in 
** South Africa,” says the Rev. Francis 
Noble, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Crofton, Orping- 
ton, in his parish magazine, “This has 
developed because a country with a popu- 
lation of over 12 million people has for 
decades been run primarily in the interest 
of a minority (24 million) of its citizens. 


“It is an appalling thing that millions 
of people are denied adequate education and 
a chance to develop their powers and are 
regarded permanently as the menials of an- 
other race. Dominated by fear, Dr. Malan’s 
Government has intensified the racialism of 
its predecessors and multiplied the injustices 
and imsults to the Black and Coloured 
children of God.” 


GREWEVRSVESW 


An ideal present 
—and only 2s.6d. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 
PEACE NEWS 


A special Christmas nine-weeks trial 
subscription costs only 2s. 6d. It 
starts with the Christmas Number 
appearing on Dec.12 and with that 
issue goes a card with your greet- 
ings. Send your order now—not 
fergetting to enclose your greeting 
and the names and addresses of your 

friends to d 


i 


Peace News, 3, Blackstock Rd, London, N.4 


CAGBORCRBOV 


CONCRETE 
FOR DISA 


New report from American Quakers 


A DETAILED and, factual analysis of the problem of disarmament, and 
4™% survey of the negotiations which have already taken place, has been under- 
taken by the American Friends Service Committee, and published in pamphlet 
form under the title “Toward Security Through Disarmament ” 


Bookshop 2s.). 


In 1949, the Committee issued a report on “The United States and the 
Soviet Union” and in 1951, another report on “Steps to Peace.” 
is the work of a group consisting of both 
and including specialists in problems related to dis- 
armament and the control of alomic energy. In a series of four articles, Olwen 
Battersby wil] give an outline of the facts set out and conclusions reached. 


Security Through Disarmament ” 


Quakers and non-Quakers 


“es 


A. DEEP human desire for secur- 
ity ” the report points out, is 
the underlying motive causing both 
East and West to build their arms to 
unprecedented heights. But facts 
prove how mistaken is the supposition 
underlying this course of action: 
“Yf military might alone can give us 

a sense of security, certainly in 1952, the 
United States should feel secure. We 
have the most favoured, most easily 
protected geographical position of any 
nation in the world. We have the most 
highly developed industrial strength, the 
largest navy, the greatest stockpile of 
atomic weapons. Yet the feeling of, in- 
security is more epidemic among us since 
the end of World War II than at any time 
within memory.” 

“Rearmament seems only to lead to the 
rearmament of those we most fear,” it con- 
tinues, and each new measure and counter 
measure brings nearer “the war that no- 
body wants.” 


Did US. disarm? 


The argument most often put forward 
to discount the value of disarmament is 


War devastation in 
Russia surprised him 


FoR LEADER’S EXPERIENCES 


NER. HUGH FAULKNER, organising 
4'@ secretary of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, told a meeting at Welling- 
borough, Northants, recently tat he feit 
war would not affect the Soviet people as 
they had become so wedded to their society. 

Mr. Faulkner, one-time Anglican minister 
and for the past four years a Quaker, had 
recently visited Russia and was speaking 
at the invitation of the Wellingborough 
Branch of the Fellowship. 


To Wellingborough he had come from 
Leicester where he had. delivered four 
educational talks in schools. 


Mr, Faulkner said he had been surprised 
to find that Moscow people lived normal 
and contented lives, going about their work 
as people in this country did. 

He had never understood, until he visited 
the Soviet Union, how much devastation 
had been caused during the war. However 
from the bombed sites were now rising 
houses, schools and universities. 


‘Comics’ and ‘ little angels’ 


In a conversation with the Soviet Minis- 
ter of Education Mr. Faulkner had inquired 
what political training was given in. Rus- 
sian schools and was told, “ We aim to 
create the society of Communism.” 

“Everyone in Russia seems to be caught 
up in the development of the country ue 
added Mr. Faulkner, “there is never any 
of the ‘couldn’t care less attitude’ which 
is so common over here.” ; 

He found that Pioneer camps of children 
were just like any British Boy Scout or 
Boys Brigade camp. He thought, how- 
ever, that Russian children were more 
serious both in work and play than their 
opposite number in this country, 

They did not have “ comics,” lurid litera- 
ture and could not see gangster films, but 
he did rot believe that the exclusion of 
such things made children “ little angels.” 

During his tour Mr. Faulkner said he 
visited factories and theatres and found 
the social and health services working well. 

The chairman was the Rev. C. F. Guy 


W. YORKSHIRE CONFERENCE 


A conference on “Britain and World Peace” 
held in Bradford on October 25 by the 
Federation of West Yorkshire Peace 
Organisations, was attended by 120 dele- 
gates and observers from 76 organisa- 
tions. 

Alderman Frank Smithson JP, of York, 
who opened the afternoon session, said 
that one of the chief causes of war was 
the poverty, and resulting ignorance and 
misery, of half the world’s population. 
The other chief cause was the immense 
profit to be made out of armaments. 

The Duke of Bedford, who spoke at the 
evening session, stressed the importance 
of every single citizen as “a little bit of 
public opinion.” : . 

A resolution urging the immediate repeal 
of conscription, brought forward by the 
Bradford Independent Labour Party, was 
amended on the motion of the Bradford 
Young Communist League to a call for a 
reduction in the call-up period, and ecar- 
ried with 15 dissentients. 

Other resolutions dealt with re-armament, 
the war in Korea, the German sitvafan. 
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PROPOSALS | 
RMAMENT 


a 


(Housmans 


“Vowards 


the statement that the United States uni- 
laterally disarmed after World War II. This 
statement, it points out, is quite unsupported 
by fact. 


“Tf all categories of weapons are in- 
cluded, as they must be in any fair analy- 
sis of military strength, the theory 
of America’s unilateral disarmament 
collapses. 

“Since the war, our production of 
atomic weapons has produced without 
pause and at an immense tempo, a far- 
flung network of air bases has been de- 
veloped, and we have maintained a large 
complement of heavy aircraft usable for 
atomic bombing. 

“Our wartime navy, by far the largest 
in the world, has been maintained on a 
stand-by basis. In no post-war vear has 
our military budget fallen below 11 
million dollars. This is hardly unilateral 
disarmament.” 


Past attempts at disarmament 


Those who have thought about the sub- 
ject, the report states, have long realised 
that peace and order depend not on arms, 
but on disarmament, as shown by the ne- 
gotiations at the Hague Peace Conference 
of 1899, tne General Disarmament Confer- 
ence of the League of Nations—which did 
much useful work which can still be used— 
and by the Dumbarton Oaks and ‘San Fran- 
eisco conferences which formulated and 
adopted the United Nations Charter. 

But hope of early agreement after World | 
War II was soon dashed by East-West dif- 
ferences. Tension broke into bloody and 
devastating conflict in Korea, Indo-China, 
and elsewhere, and the desperate needs of 
people in war-torn and under-developed 
areas of the world were not met. 

As a result the world is now engrossed | 
in history’s most costly and ominous arms | 
race and war is an omnipresent threat. 

“We believe,” says the report, “that 
negotizted settlements are possible NOW. 

And we are firmly convinced that unless 

they are sought now, negotiation will 

become still more difficult ...” 


Following chapters in “ Toward Security 
Through Disarmament,” which will be sum- 
marised in succeeding issues of Peace News, 
indicate the areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement already reached, and give con- 
crete proposals for the repudiation of the 
use of weapons of mass destruction, bring- 
ing the arms race to a stand-still, estab- 
lishing inclusive controls, and as soon as 
possible reducing all military potential. 


(To be continued.) 


THIN EDGE OF U.S. 
IMPERIALISM 
IN INDIA 


-—Kumarappa 


“T HOLD that those who co-operate in this 
scheme are as Quislings who work 
with the enemies of their country and bring 
about the destruction of their own land.” 
In these words the distinguished Indian 
economist, J. C. Kumarappa, friend of 
Gandhi and Chainman of the All India Vil- 
lage Industries Association, has condemned 
the recent agreement signed by India for 
technical co-operation with the USA. 


In an article in Gram Udyog Patrika, the 


organ of the AIVIA, he describes the agree- 


ment as constituting the thin edge of the 
wedge of American Imperialism tm India. 

He sees the programme as “striving to 
fill the vacuum ereated by inefficient ad- 
ministration” on the departure of British 
Political Imperialism. 


He urges that while the USA will be con- 
tributing only about 2 annas in the rupee 
(2s. Gd. in the £) it will nevertheless be 
given a controlling voice in the affairs of 
the Community Projects to be undertaken, 
and the technicians Lo be sent over are to 
be given” diplomatic immunity. He 
contrasts this special status to be given to 
“private foreign citizens working in our 
country” wita the very small quota basis 
upon which Indians may be admitted to the 
UISA. He says: 

“If we have mo funds to cover 55 projects 
why not cut down the scheme by one-eighth; 
make it 18 projects only and maintain aur 
self-respect. It will make hardly any 
difference, while it will add to our self-he!p 
and experience.” 


AMERICANS ASKED TO 
VOTE ON KOREAN WAR 


PB EGINALD THOMPSON’S article 

’ “ Catastrophe~-or Peace” which ap- 
peared in Peace News of August 29, was 
reprinted by the Episcopal League for 
Social Action of Philadelphia, USA, and 
sent to their mailing-list of some 1,000 
people last month. 

Mr. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Chairman of 


| the League, specially commended Reginald 
| Thompson’s article to those members who 


believed that Christian people must, how- 
ever regretfully, support the Korean war 
as a necessity for destroying Communist 
aggression. 


‘With the article went a voting-paper for 
a peace referendum, sponsored by 100 pro- 
minent Americans, which was. being distri- 
buted by a large number of religious #=d- 
other organisations. Recipients were asked 
to vote “Yes” or “No” to the statement 
“JT want a cease fire in Korea NOW with 
all remaining questions to be settled at an 
imme?'sta peace conference.” 


COs in Holland 


Since 1945, 2,000 applications for registra- 
tior ag conscientious objectors have been 
made in Holland. “The Legal Status of 
COs in the Netherlands,” is outlined in 
the BEDA Quarterly News Sheet 
(English language edn.) obtainable from 
Stadhouderskade 116, Amsterdam. 


For friendly and efficient Christmas Book service send to 


HOUSMANS 


BOOKSHOP 


A few selected titles—all books supplied— enquiries welcomed 


QUAKERS VISIT RUSSIA 3s. 6d, (4d.) 
The story of Friends’ Mission to Moscow. Edited 
by Kathleen Lonsdale. 


A GIANT’S STRENGTH, Alex Comfort. 10s. 6d. (6d.) 
His latest and widely-praised novel. 


STABS IN THE BACK. Vicky. 6s. 0d. 
A delightful new collection of cartoons, 
duced by R. J. Cruikshank. 


THE KIND AND THE FOOLISH, Laurence Hous- 


(5d.) 
intro- 


man. 12s. 6d. (6¢4.) 
Short stories of Myth, Magie and Miracie. 
MY DEAR TIMOTHY, Victor Gollanez. 12s. 6d. (8d.) 


Autobiography. 


TESTAMENT OF YOUTH, Vera Brittain. 3s. 6d. (6d , 
The famous autobiography, new cheap edition. 


ANNAPURNA, Maurice Herzog 18s. (8d.) 
An epic of the Himalayas. 
KON TIKI, Thor Heyerdahl 12s. 6d. (8d.) 


The greatesi adventure of modern times. 


THE STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS ice ctnent 
Sa 5 


(640 pp.) 


Fully illustrated Indian edition 
M. K. 


Gandhi’s autobiography. 
Penguin Classics: 


THE FOUR GOSPELS (as literature). 2s. 6d. (3d.) 
A new translation by E. V. Rieu. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (a Kempis). 2s. fd. 


*(3d.) 
New translation by L. Sherley-Price. 


(Large Penguin stock—list on application) 
| 


3 Blackstock Road, 


near Finsbury Park (Piccadilly Line)—in 


the Vienna Peace Cor_ress and bacterio- 
logical warfare. 


Mail Orders are our speciality—please add postage as sh 
(maximum postage on any order Is. 3d.) 


Send a stamped addressed envelope for our Christmas Last 


World's Classics: 


TWENTY-THREE TALES, Leo Tolstoy. 5s, (5d.) 
(List of 500 titles on request) 
Everyman Library, Dictionaries, Bibles. 
Technical Books, Art Books etc., ete- 
available to order. 

: p) 
Childrens’ Books 
HE HAD NO REVOLVER, F. L. Coutts, 5s. (4d) 


Thirty-two thrilling stories of goodwill. 
MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR CHILDREN 
1 


2s. 6d. (8d-) 

640 pp. Over 700 illustrations and colour plates- 
CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS, Nancy 
Millar. Is. 6d. (6d.) 


llustrated in colour. 


6s. ea, (6d.) 


TEACH YOURSELF SERIES 6 
Photography, Cooki4:+ 


Woodwork, Needlework, 
ete. 

Many titles are available in these ever-popular series * 
Blackberry Farm Books 1s. 6d. (24-) 
Poffin Picture & Story Books Is. 6d.-2s. 6d. (3d.) 
Ladybird Books 2s. 6d. (3d.) 
Little Golden Books 2s. 6d. (3d.? 
Beatrix Potter’s “ Peter Rabbit ” etc. 35- 6d. (.td.) 


Alison Uttley “Little Grey Rabbit” etc. 4 ) 
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Poetr 


By ROBERT GREACEN 


A Correct Compassion and Other Poems, by 
James Kirkup, Oxford University Press, 
8s, 6d. 

AMES KIRKUP, a CO during the War, 

has a growing reputation as a poet of 
great lyrical beauty, and his latest volume 
does not disappoint. 

The title poem is dedicated to a surgeon 
in the General Infirmary at Leeds—to use 
Mr. Kirkup’s own words “after watching 
him perform a Mitral Stenosis Valvuio- 
tomy.” Not a “suitable” subject for a 
poem? Certainly not unless the poet has 
considerable imaginative energy, power ot 
selection and a strict regard for fact. Mr. 
Kirkup triumphantly ‘brings off the poern, 
an achievement parallel to the surgeons. 
He sees the operating theatre as a place: 

Where only necessory things ¢ 

with fhe supreme aud grave 

Dexterity that ignores technique; with 

proper grace 

Informing a correct compassion, that per- 

forms ifs love, and makes if lve, 

Provineial town-seenes, mostly North- 
‘country, the delights of painting and music. 
and ihe contemplation of death are amon; 
Mr. Kirkup’s themes. As ‘his publisher 
rightly notes: 

“hough ncutcly responsive to beauty, 
Mr, Kirkup is nol unaware of axypects of 
Vfe to whicle irony and satire are appro- 
Private.” 
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if you like | 
this GsSsue ..- 


You should distribute extra copies 
aniong friends, at your church and 
club and elsewhere. 


PN far free distriiution are supplied 
ai as. ed. dozen. Publicity leaflets frec. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


PEACE NEWS Publishing Dept. 
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Books 


=~ >ARENTS, grandparents, aunts, 
- and uncles, will soon be faced 
with the annual problem of what to 


ive to their young people for Christ- 
fe. What choice than a 


mas. What happier ‘ f 
book ? There is a wide variety to 


‘choose from and something to sult 
every age and taste. 

In spite of the many distractions of radio, 
the cinema and particularly television, im 
the life of the modern child, it is perhaps 
-surprising to learn from the hbrarian of a 
lavge provincial town that children are 
reading more than ever before. It would 
indeed be a tragedy if we became a nation 
of viewers and listeners who had lost the 
art, of reading. 


% A very large number and variety ol 
ze children’s pooks is being published 
each year, some of which are good but 
too many are concerned with tne suiojects 
erxme and violence. Some publishers, 
nowever, have sec a nigh standard of sub- 
ject matter and produciion which is very 
Creditadle. — 

Amongst the most recent publicai.oiis 
Which deserve special mention is “Timpetill 
by Manfred Michael (Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d.) which is a translation of a 
Story from Switzerland told by a boy of the 
Village of that name who relates waat hap- 
Pened when the children tdok over the vil- 
lage for a week during the absence of their 
Parents. Another is “Tne Mousewife” by 
Rumer Godden (Macmillan. 9s. 6d.) which 
is enchanting to look at and to read. It 
is the story of a mouse wha had aspirations 
beyond the narrow life of the mouse world, 
“Tim and Charlotte” has been written and 
illustrated by Edward Ardizzoni (Oxford 
University Press 8s. 6d.). This well known 
artist is also a gifted writer of children’s 

ooks. 

H, M. Tomlinson, author of “The Haunted 
Forest” (Hodder and Stoughton 6s.) who is 
also well known, has brought to life the 
hagic of the jungle atmosphere in a very 
interesting and sensitive little story about 
the experience of two Malayan children who 
8o searching for their parents in the jungle. 

Eleanor Farjeon’s collected poems for 
Children “Silver Sand and Snow” (Michael 
oseph 15s. Od.) is another new book worth 
Noting. “Magic Lanterns” (though not 

Sw) is an antholocy of verse arranged by 
M,C. Green for little children and beauti- 
fully produced (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 


MZ 


S% A true animal story which will appeal 
to all children who are lovers of ani- 
; mals is “Grey Lance” by Gerald Ref- 
‘ery (Bodley Head, 8s.). It tells of a young 
Noif who was released from a trap be 4 
ponadian boy who believed him to be a dow 
hd of how he tamed and trained the animal. 
th Yo new books by Lucy Fitch Perkins i: 

e “Twins” series are “The Italian Twips” 


By W. R. 


Documents of Humanity, published by Got- 
tingen Research Committee, Gottingen, 
Germany. Distributed in Great Britain 
by Housmans Bookshop, price 5s. 

W HAVE sometimes tried to imagine 

what our feelings would be today 
if, seven years ago, we had lost a war 
and our conquerors, needing room for 
their own purposes, had taken posses- 
sion of Scotland and driven all its in- 
habitants over the border in one 
great mass of misery, never to return 
to their beloved homeland. 


Srnould we be ready aftera few years, with 
the refugees still crowding out our homes, 
making all our problems doubly difficult, to 
necept the s‘tuation, forgive all those who 
combined to impose it upon us, and confess 
our own sins? 

‘Winen we hear even a few of the miliion- 
foid stories of What the exoaus from Poiand 
ana Kast Germany meant 10 the families 
wo naa to flee and leave behind ali their 
goods save what they could carry on their 
vacks, and perhaps be robbed of tnat on the 
way, We are moved by a natural human 
pity. We are apt to leave it at that and pass 
vy “on the otaer side.” 

Have we forgotten that our own country, 
through its assent to the tctsdam agree- 
iuent, took part in this action? 

Gur consciences were uncasy at the time, 
but We quieted them with the argument 
teat the war must be won and that we did 
not. reward the decision as a final settle- 
rent; we would adjust it later, in the Peace 
‘Treaties, 

And now? We shrug our shoulders, put 
ail the blame on Russia, and try to forget 
our share of the responsibility. A few of 
us have given a little personal service to 
the sufferers, or put an old suit of clothes 
into a sack for them. 

It is not to be wondered at that the re- 
‘ugees themselves form a league of the dis- 
inaerited ‘homeless, that some of their 
Fastors preach that one day God will lead 
item home again, that many of them nurse 
a bitter resentment which makes them diffi- 


Hughes | 


cult citizens in their present homes, many | 
vl Ween Cannot indeed be caried nomes. \ 

it us ail tne more welcome and 
unexpected, that a committee of aca- | 
uemical refugees wno came together in 
uotiingen to give what service tney could, 
nave published a set of stories of the flight 
westwards which was designed to calm pas- 
sions and foster reconciliation. 


* 

Most of the stories which the refugees 
are accustomed vo teli put in the foreground 
Une injustices and atrocities which. they 
suffered and saw, telling of robbenies and 
assaults by their foes, adding fuel to the 
emotional fire of resentful feeling. 

but many of the exiied also can teil taies ef 
humanity, of Now tney were helped on tneir 
way by sOldlers, officiais and ordinary folk 
among tne ranks of their national foes. The 
uottingen group took pains to collect some 
ol these, and published a selection of the 
many hundreds of stories which were sent 
to them, A translation of the resulting book 
is now available in Hnglish. 

‘ne stories, many written by women, are 
about sympathetic help of all kinds, given 
to families on their sad way westwards, by 
,mericans, Belgians, Danes, Frenchmen, 
Lithuanians, Poles and Russians. 

Some of the most striking stories are 
those which tell how French prisoners-of- 
war, so eager to get home, voluntarily 
stayed behind to protect and accompany 
some groups of Germans. 

The aim of the book is to remind us how 
universal, and above ali national enmities, 
is the free impulse to help those who are 
seen to be in the greatest need, and to en- 
courage the refugees themselves to enter- 
tain thoughts of reconciliation rather than 
revenge. 

To read it will strengthen our faith in 
humanity. How much more useful than to 
read one more of the many books which stir 
us otherwise by their tales of the horrors 
end cruelties of which men are capable. 
There is indeed an “ocean of darkness” 
but the waves of the “ ocean of light ” have 
already begun to roll above it, and in the 
lieht. is our home. 


By DORA DAWTRY 


and “Tne Spanish Twins” (Cape, 6s.). This 
is a very popular series and a very good 
introduction to the lives of children in other 
lands. 

A book which has recenily been published 
“He Had No Revolver” »by F. .. Coutts 
(Bannisdale Press, 5s.) contains a number of 
true stories of people who overcame danger 
and opposition not by the use of violence 
but by kindness and sympathetic under- 
standing. This will have a special appeal 
to pacifists who are anxious to find stories 
of adventure and daring which will appeal 


to their children but which do not glorify 
the use of force and weapons of violence. 


“Down on the Farm” by Syd Carter 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) tells the story of Bill, a 
town boy who spent a year on a farm, and 
introduces the readers to all the inhabitants 
of the farm in their daily iife. 

A particularly attractive serias of in- 
struectional books is the Parrish Colour 
Books (Bodley Head; 6s. boards, 7s. Ad. 
cloth) including “How the First Man Lived,” 
“Tre First Great Inventors,” “How the 
World was Explored” and the latest “Let’s 
Look at the Sky”’—a first book of astro- 
nomy; and for the youncer children “The 
Wonder Book of Animals,” “If you could see 
Inside” and “I’ll Show You How it Hap- 
pens” all by Marie Neurath. 


22 Within recent years there has been a 
growing interest in birds and flowers 
amongst children as well as amongst 
grown-ups. Two recent books published by 
Chambers and illustrated in full colour will 
appeal to the child with an interest in the 
wild life around him. They are “The Child- 
ren’s Book of British Birds” by G. D. 
Fisher (The Hut Man of the BBC) and “The 
Children’s Book of Wild Flowers” by Nanev 
Miller (7s. 6d. each). Another ibook in the 
same category is “The Young Field Natur- 
olist’s Guide” by Maxwell Knight (Ball 
10s. Gd.). 

Two books by Amabel Williams Ellis 
show ‘how resourcefulness and courage are 
not confined to the soldiers and statesmen 
of the world. In “Men Who Found Out” 


would give to children... 


(9s. 6d.) and “Good Citizens” (7s. 6d.) both 
irom Sediey Head, sae shows now the 
of men and women who wvorked to relieve the 


suffering and hardships of mankind wece | 


Just as interesting as tnose of tre men who 
won battles and controlled the state. 

Most of the books so far mentioned have 
been for older children, but there are also 
a great many attractively produced books 
for little children. Nelson’s Hercules Books 
including “The Happy ABC,” “Favourite 
Animals” and “Trains,” each 7s., are prac- 
tically indestructible for very young child- 
ren. They consist of eighteen brightly 
coloured pictures bound together with joints 
like an album. 

Also published by Nelsons are “My First 
Book” series, 4s. 6d. each, and the “John and 
Jennifer” books at 5s. jilustrated in colour 
photography. Also illustrated 
photography are the Collins colour books 
for little children, 3s. 6d. paner covers, and 
6s. in ‘boards. 


“Prayers for Children” and “Hymns for | 


Children” are two new titles in the popular 
Little Golden Books published at 2s, 6d. by 
Muller. ’ 
The Lady-Bird Books at 2s. 6d. are also 
excellent value. 
stories and the illustrations are beautifully 
produced. It is difficult to make a selec- 
tion for svecial mention, but the Uncle Mac 
series will havo a special appeal—“In the 
Wilderness with Uncle Mac,” “Beside the 
Sea with Uncle Mac” and “Uncle Mac’s 
ABC.” 
Ameliaranne Series 


SZ (Harrap, 


rae 


in colour | 


They are delightful little | 


5s.) | either case you must not miss it. 
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Christmas Book Supplement: 
ABOVE ALL ENMITIES 


Seeker after 


righteousness 


By VERA BRITTAIN 


My Dear Timothy. An Autobiographical 
Letter to his Grandson by Victor Gol- 
lanez. Gollanez, 12s. 6d. 


HIS must be one of the most 
candid autobiographies ever 
published. It is as ruthless in its 
self-revelation as Rousseau’s “Con- 
fessions’” or George Moore’s “Hail 
and Farewell.” 


As a young master at Repton, Victor 
Gollanez’s first discovery about his boys was 
“simply that they were good.” They were 
many other things, too, of a more ques- 
tionable kind, but what mattered was their 
reaching out towards goodness and beauty. 
Exactly the same comment is appropriate 
to this book. A quotation famihar to all 
churchgoers follows the title-page: “O Lord, 
open thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew 
forth thy praise.’ Before I was half way 
through, I wanted to substitute, or add, the 
Fourth Beatitude: “Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” 

Here is the self-portrait of a man with 
the temperament of a prima-donna who is 
yet fundamentally humble and perpetually 


repentant. Exuberant, emotional, impul- 
sive, egotistical, passionate, . generous, 
courageous and deeply affectionate, his 


virtues, graces, and vices alike are always 
larger than life. He may be enraged with 
someone whose conduct offends him; a sub- 
sequent reflection that he has judged on in- 
sufficient evidence leads to anxious amends. 
In the same spirit he founded “Save Europe 
| Now” to help Britain’s defeated enemies. 

From this book, which sweeps the reader 
lalong like the rush of an express train, 

comes the impression of a total honesty 
which is the most difficult and painful 
quality to achieve in autobiographical writ- 
ing. Humbug and “swank” amongst his 
acquaintances find least ready forgiveness. 
Many readers will chuckle reminiscently over 
the story of the “famous professor” who 
called at the Gollancz office to announce im- 
pressively: “Victor, I've just come from 
| Downing Street; Winston has given me 
| Passtine for the Jews,” 

The richness and idealism of Myr, Gol- 
| jancz’s mind defeat justice from a reviewer 
| as completely as his driving intensity leaves 
, the reader grasping for breath. Small inter- 
‘ polated gems describing the Berkshire house 
and garden in which he writes bring ocea- 
sional relief to both reader and author. For 
‘within these pages are the most poignant 

memories of a generation which has seen 
; too much history, and by faith alone has 
 Struggled repeatedly through death to- 
| wards resurrection. At times I was stirred 
almost unbearably by the re-created images 
| of a vanished world; by reminders of Oxford 
‘in spring, Ibsen’s plays read on winter even- 
ings, the symbolie loveliness of dahlias in 
autumn, the “incommunicable magic” of 
the summer term in 1914. i 

This is the kind of book which one marks 
; and marks again. I have space to quote on- 
lv one passage which indicates the sacra- 
mental splendour of its 435 pages: 

“If we attempt to end the conflict 
within us, and ihe agony that this conflict 
involves, by being acted upon, we are 
giving up reality and becoming less than 

| fully human. It is the tension of chis 
struggve that gives us our glory... it is 
| tre comb:nation of the evil within us and 
our struggle against it—precisely this— 
that produces, in every one of us save 
| those rare souls that are born almost 
| without sin, the very best of which we 
| are capable; that “produces a value 
greater than could ever have been there 
if neither evil nor struggle had existed.” 
This is exactly the conflict known to most 
| readers of this paper: let us take courare 
; from such evidence of shared experienve. 
'“My Dear Timothy” may lift you to the 
heights or, possibly, arouse you to fury; in 
If you 


“itp nas been nv favourite with little child- | 27€ Prepared to be exasperated, lashed into 


* a A - | 
ren ever since this endearing little 


girl first appeared. Each book contains 
many enchanting illustrations in full 
colour. “Mary Poppins in the Park” is « | 
new little book in the Mary Poppins series, | 

Apart from these there are the Peter 
Rabbit books (8s. 6d.) which have given im- 
mense delight to small children ever since 
the characters were invented by Beatrix | 
Potter for a small child of her acquaint- | 
ance. Close rivals to these are the Little 
Grew Rabbit bosks by Alison Utley (4s.). | 

Mention must be made of the excellent ' 
‘Puffin Picture Books published by Penguin | 
Books at 2s., which include titles suitable 
for children of any age; and the Puffin Story | 
Books at prices from Is. Gd. to 2s. 6d. in- | 
cluding such titles as “The Family Farm” | 
“One End Street” “The Secret Garden” | 
and ‘Selected Stortes and Verses by Walter 
de la Mare,” all excellent value. 

A ‘Bible for Boys and Girls” with maps | 
and illustrations (6s.,  rexine binding 
7s. 6d.) has just been published by Nelson. 
Another well produced Bible for children 
is the School Bible published by Oxford | 
University Press at 5s. 6d. 

There is no space left to mention in detail 
the various editions of children’s classics 
but there are many well-produced editious 
available, from 4s. 6d. to 185 6d., of all the 
old favourites. 


é 


argument, tired out, moved to tears, and 
finally left with the feeling that only right- 
esusness matters, this is thle Christmas oft 
for you.. - 


Must Man 
Wage War? 


PROF. F. A. E. CREW 


What can we do to prevent an- 
other Worid War? Is it possible 
, to eliminate war from our 

, world? Does something impel 

! men to fight? Such problems 

} are here considered by a most 

: distinguished social scientist. 

F Is. 6d. net 

. 

, “A thoughtful and thought-provoking 
q book.” —GLASGOW HERALD 

u 


This is a THRIFT BOOK 
Send for a complete list of titles 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
Johnson's Court ‘ London - E.C.4 
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ORDER YOUR Fellowship Cards NOW ! 


Christinas 


1. Nativity % one +o9 ee ont 24d. } 
2. Hand lettered on Vellum ae 3d. 
3. Angel and people of many nations ... 3d. | 
4. Bethlehem scene ... oot oat +e dd. 
4a. International (words in 5 languages 4d. 
4b. Welsh (words in Welsh only ate 4d. 
5. The Road from War - veal 4d. | 
6. Harbour scene... —_ Ad. 
7. Christmas night landscape id. 
8. Alpine Scene 6d. 


pplied with envelopes) 
* 
Sample sets of EIGHT cards 
2/10d. past paid 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
38 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


(All cards su 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
Extinction—or Brotherhood ? 
YOUTH MUST DECIDE 
by FRANCIS NOBLE, M.A. 
* 
South Africa—Fellowship or Fear? 
by GLADYS JEFFERY, B.Sc. éd. 
* 


Disarmament — The Road to i 


3d. 


by JOHN SWOMLEY, M.A. 6d. 


* | 
Neglected Factors in the East-West 


Conflict | 


by E. L. ALLEN, D.D. Is. 


* 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
38 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
ek ee 


C.B.€.0. 
PUBLICATIONS 


As Others See Us. 


the Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the C.B.C.O., by Bernard Withers 


. 6d. 


National Service and 
Registration as a C.O. 6d. 
the C.O.’s handbook 


Being a Good Witness Id. 


advice to tribunal witnesses re- 
printed from “‘Reconciliatian” 


Questions to C.O.s 


a selection of tribunal questions 


On 


. 2d. 


Conscientious Objection 
in Great Britain 


the provisions in brief 
Postage 2d. extra on all the above 


. 4d. 


Also obtainable from the C.B.C.O.: 


Challenge of Conscience 
a history of conscientious abjection, 1939/49 by 
DENIS HAYES (Published by Allen & Unwin) 


Price 15s. 8d., postage paid 


THE CENTRAL BOARD FOR 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.| 


A volume of goodwill 


DOCUMENTS OF 
HUMANITY 


Simple, disinterested acts of kindliness 
recorded by German refugees, and 
compiled by rvOg 


PROF. K. 0. KURTH 


of the Gottingen Research Committee 


“admirably fulfils its intention of revealing 
“the stars in the darkness of our times 
for the guidance of mankind.’”—THE 
FRIEND. 


“It is on behalf of man’s dignity that 


this book has been conceived.’—THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. \ 
184 pp. %$e paper jacket 


{postage 4d.) 
ASK YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER TO STOCK IT 


Distributed in Great Britain by 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


(PEACE NEWS LTD.) 
3 Blackstock Road, —- — London, N.4 


CHRISTMAS VERSES 


by Sylvia Tatham 
2s. dd. 
TME ABBEY PRESS, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


_ knowledge to an extraordinary degree. 


Pacifist classic 


MORALS AND WEAPONS 


By Hallam Tennyson 


R. KONRAD LORENZ’S King 
Solomon’s Ring* has had in this 
country one of the widest sales ever 
attained by a book about animals. 
Dr. Lorenz combines wit and expert 
His 
book, as well as being sheer delight frora 
cover to cover, is aiso a profound, indeed 
unique, study of animal behaviour. 


One is, of course, tempted, in spite of 


the author’s many warnings, to draw 
human parallels. In his last chapter on 
Morals and Weapons, Dr. Lorenz draws 


such parallels himself, One may be for- 
given, perhaps, for imitating him. 


* 


The author tells us of the inhibition which 
many animals have developed against kil- 
ling their own species. Generally speaking, 
this inhibition varies in direct ratio to the 
power of the animal’s weapons and its capa- 
city for escape. 

Thus the “ gentie” and strictly vegetarian 
ring- and turtle-doves have no such inhibi- 
tion. Their beaks are not sufficiently mur- 
dersus and their flight is too swift for 
normal conflict to prove fatai in tne open 
air. 

But put them together in a cage and see 
what happens! 


One day, Dr. Lorenz returned from Vien- 
na to find one of his captive harbingers of 
peace Standing on the prostrate body of 
her mate wnom she had flayed to the point 
of death. Her eyes wore that refined, sen- 
timental look ‘that has so appealed through 
the ages to humankind. 

The wolf, on the other hand—“ la bestia 
senza pace ”—never so mutilates one of his 
own kind. And he is prevented from doing 
so, by what can only be called a form of 
“motor ” inhibition. 

When a wolf is vanquished, he stands 
| rigidly exposing the nape of his neck to 
his conqueror’s fangs, inviting him appar- 
ently to rip open his jugular vein. 

But this is precisely what the victor can- 
not do, As long as the defeated wolf retains 
' his attitude of humility, the victor’s fight- 
| ine instincts are totally inhibited. 

That this inhibition is psycho-physical in 


By ROBERT GREACEN 
LDOUS HUXLEY’S “Ends and 


by Messrs. Chatto and Windus,* is 
sub-titled “‘an enquiry into the nature 
of ideals and into the methods em- 
| ployed for their realisation.” 


Huxley begins by discussing the ideal 
goal of human effort. He believes that for 
nearly three thousand years fairly generai 
agreement has existed on this subject. Tne 
prophets have never been in doubt about ihe 
tinal and ideal state of society: all are for 
liberty, peace, justice and brotherly love. 


“But when it comes to deciding how to 
reach the goal, the babel of conflicting 
opinions breaks loose,” 
“BWveryone has his own patent medicine, 
guaranteed to cure all the ills of humanity; 
and so passionate, in many cases, is the 
belief in the efficacy of the panacea that nren 
are prepared to kill and to be killed.” 

A chapter is devoted to the analysis of 
war, which repeatedly blocks the way to a 
more just and integrated society. Huxley 
points out that war is a purely human pieno- 
menon; even certain insects that go 
battle in army-formation attack the mem- 
bers of a different species. Onlv man 
ganises 
(Note the tendency of war propagandisi- 
to emphasise that the enemy are, to some 
extent, “not quite human.” Ten years ago 
the Japanese were inhuman beasts, the Rus- 
sians gallant allies. Today the official atvi- 
tude more or less reverses those judgments. 
North Koreans are mostly “badhats” and 
South Koreans “good chaps,” although the 
U.S. troops regard them all as inferior 
“oooks”.) 

Valuable as this analysis is, one eageriy 
asks what cam be done about it. Is ihe 
position as hopeless as it sometimes seems? 
Huxley largeiy aims his ideas at the in- 
dividual. He knows only too well that 
society cannot be changed by Acts of Par- 
liament, although he naturally does not des- 
pise the setting up of machinery by whicn 
the good ideas of individuals may be gen- 


nel of his belief is that true progress—that 
is, an advance in charity ard awaveness 
—must come about by individual “change 
of heart” and by the practice of non- attach- 
ment. 


“Ends and Means” cannot be adequately 
summarised, but a few chapter headings 
may indicate its scope: the Planned Society, 
| Inequality, Education, Religious Practices, 
| Ethies. Each subject is examined minutely, 
dispassitonately and with relevance to the 
eentral thesis that bad means cannot 
achieve good ends. This work of Huxley's 
may be misunderstood or distorted by hos- 
tile critics, but its conclusion, supported py 
a mass of scholarly data, is not likely to be 
refuted. Today “Ends and Means” has 
even greater urgency than when it appeared 
just before the Second World War. Every 
vacifist should read it. 


* Current edition priced 7s. 6d. 


Means,” first published in 1938 | 


io } 
{ 


T- | 
the mass-killing of his fellows. | 


writes Huxley. | 


, that alone can check the raised arm of | 


origin and not, in the human sense, moral 
can be seen from the example of the pea- 
cock and the turkey. 


% 


These two birds are closely enough re- 
lated to “appreciate” their mutual mani- 
festations ot virility and thus to engage in 
combat. But whereas the turkey ‘has de- 
veloped the submissive reaction, tne peacock 
has not. 

The result is tragedy. For if the turkey 
is defeated—and weing a poor thier, he 
usually is—ne lies flat at tne peacock’s feet 
and Slretches out his neck. ‘This, however, 
in no way inhivits the fighting drives of 
the peacock, who proceeds ta peck and kick 
his victim all the harder. But the more he 
is thus attacked, the more helpless the tur- 
key becomes and the more certainly are 
his escape reactions blocked. I: does not 
and cannot occur to him to juinp up and 
run away, 

Obviously, this inhibition on the part of 
the more iethally-armed animals has de- 
veloped to save their species from extinc- 
tion. If an animal possesses a weapon that 
can kil a fellow being with one Lwo 
blows, it must also, in order to survive, de- 
velop a social inhibition that prevents the 
use of this weapon. 

Man (apart from the very solitary species 
such as polar bears and jaguars) is the 
only animal witn lethal weapons who has 
not yet developed this inhibition. And for 
an obvious reason. 
part of ‘nis cwn body. 

The fact that he has had to develop by 
brain rather than by muscle power has been 
the key to his evolution. But it means that 
his psycho-physical constitution has no in- 
stincitive control over his weapons. 


* 


Of course, man has, in a rudimentary 
form, often shown himself capable of the 
“submissive reaction.” The Homeric war- 
rior and the mediaeval knight, wishing to 
piead for mercy, threw away their helmet 
and shieid and inclined their heads: alas, 
their victors were not always as tender- 
hearted ag wolves or turkeys. Yet, by and 
large, it is still considered “ unsporting ” 
to hit a man when he is down. 

Above all, Dr. Lorenz sees the saying of 
Christ as the most unequivocal stutemenc 
of the moral force that humanity needs. 
“And unto him that smiteth thee on th 
one cheek, offer him the other also.” Offer 
it, that is, not that your enemy may strike 
you again, but that he may be rendered 
unable to do so. It seems tnat wisdom is 
not only to be found in the mouths of babes 
and sucklings but also in the fangs of 
wolves. 


_ Lacking a natural and instinctive inhibi- 
tion “against slaughter” 
needs, if he is to survive, a moral power 


yy 


strong enough to control the use of the | 


deadly weapons which his ingenuity has so 
busily devised. = 

Dr. Lorenz might have added that as man, 
in our modern world, can only use the 
worst of these weapons corporately, it is 
mations and groups as well as individuals. 
who will have to show us the alternative to 
war, 


Which people will have the courage to 
put to the test the way of suffering love 


violence? Will humanity have the vision 
meeded to save itself? 
- If, as Dr. Lorenz implies. pacifism is not 
natural” or “instinctive” to man, then 
pacifists must face the fact that blood, 
tears and sweat as grievous as any endured 
in battle will be the lot of those determined 
to achieve this next stage of human 
evolution. 


* Methuen, 15s. 


Toward human dignity 


Neither East nor West, by Marie-Louise 
Berneri, Freedom Press, 10s. 6d. 


PACH one of the fifty-seven articles 

4 which make up this book deals in- 
cisively and realistically with some aspects 
of the fundamental causes of the enormous 


| distress which confronts mankind today. 


erally and effectively applied. But the ker- | 


The list of contents covers the period be- 
tween 1940-1947 and ranges over matters 
which are even more urgent today than they 
were when these articles were first writen. 

Some instances of social injustice, such 
as the colour bar; the treatment of refugees 
and modern witch hunts, have so worsened 
that one becomes increasingly aware of -he 
passionate intensity of Marie-Louise Ber- 
weri’s urgency not only to make her indi- 
vidual protest against injustice but to make 
known and arouse a constructive militant 
indignation so that such tragic developments 
as we are now witnessing should not come 
about. 


. 

A quality which this important book*»as- 
sesses above all others, is the elaritw and 
objectivity with which the author shows 
tsat the ills of modern society are man-made 
and are the outcome of deliberate policy, 
and that the essence of this policy is ruth- 
less violence. As such then, it is not beyond 
the power of mankind to have done with 
‘this evil system and work intead towards 


a life free from fear-—towards a vital inter- 
‘nationalism among men and women, towards 
human dignity and a guiding principle in our 
lives based upon a real humanity. 


RS. 


Man’s weapons are not 


man therefore : 


‘The conduct of life 


| ‘The Conduet of Life, by Lewis Mumford 
Published by Secker and Warburg, 21s. 
SHE author of this book,* a well 
known American writer, claims 

ithat although this is Book 4 of a 
series, it ig in fact a preface to the 
1 three earlier books entitled respec- 
tively “Technics and Civilisation,” | 


“The Culture of Cities” and “The, 
i Condition of Man.” 
it deals, broadiy speaking, with the 


world’s present crises, suegesting a way to 
prepare for a renewal of life--not by way 
of atom bombs and genocide for one’s sd- 
called enemies, but by 2 restoration of indi- 
vidual personal responsibility and action : | 
resisting present barbarism, though the 

realisation will probably lead to sacrifices 

tne giving up of securily and comfort, thus 

entailing hardship and inseeurity. 


| * 


Mr. Mumford atlirms that we--throug? 
inertia, acceptance of current majoripw views 
and lack of reflection and discrimination 
are all involved in the present evils ana 
must share and shoulder tne guilt. 

Phrough our lack of quiet thougat, ond i- 
action, the worid is to a great excent in the 
hands of “Connoisseurs of violence, gang- 
sters, agents and potential practitioners | 


random violence” who devise instruments of 
genocide; and the people prepared to make | 
und use these weapons—which are placed 
at the disposal of moral imbeciles am 

psychotics—“‘ include suprgsedly honour: 
able and intelligent members of society.” ! 

We eannot hope for a mass regeneratia 
Dul through med.tation we must “know oul 
selves,” then individually we nay, iike Sau 
of Tarsus, obtain enlightenment, 

No single religion is advocated but a ripe 
wisdom derived from all world teachers, 
Christ, Buddha, Confucious, great writers 
and philosophers of many nations, past and 
present. East and West are considered and 
referred to, Men such as Gandhi am 
Schweitzer are upheld as examples, working’ 
for all men irrespective of calour or creed. 
There miust ‘be the will to create a universal 
society of friends, a real brotherhood of 
man. 


* 


The first step should be detachment from 
prevalent ideas and customs, followed by 
quiet periods for reflection,. says Lewis 
Mumford, then you wwill find that success and 
prosperity, trivial modern amusements an 
the like become dust and ashes in conv 
parison with reality and you will begin te 
wonder what you, personally can do naw tO 
improve the present situation ang wipe 
away the hatred, evil and fear now rife 
which unless speedily prevented wili eaws® 
disaster and extermination. 


The twenty pages of bibliography form * 
valuable mine in which to dig for furchel 
knowledge and understanding. 


H. M. YOUNG. 


| WHEN A JUDGE 
COMES HOME 


By MARY WILLIS 
| AST April The New Republic 
(Washington D.C.) published 
an article by Justice William 0. 
Douglas, of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
| entitled “ihe Power of Righteous- 
ness.” This attracted widespread 
| attention, and has now been reprinted 
as a pamphlet.” 

Mr. Douglas has spent three summe* 
vacations travelling in the middle East an 
Asia, and has come back convinced that 
the false American standards of civilisation 
have led the United States to make great 
| blunders in their attempts to give economi¢ 
‘aid to these countries. 

Unless great care is exercised, he shows 


| Point Four aid will do nothing to beneft ! & 


the common people. In countries wher? | 
the feudal system still prevails, any im. 
crease in agricultural output will benefit 
jonly the landlords. Similarly in countries. 
| where there is no adequate ‘trade unio? , 
lorganisation, the establishment of large’ 
seale industries will benefit only the stock: ! 
holders. 


* 


He therefore urges that agricultural aid 
should be confined to countries where lan¢ 
‘reform is being carried out, and that ab 
aid should be administered in such a way 
as to show that the Declaration of In’ 
dependence was not meant for Americans 
only but was, as Abraham Lincoln be 
lieved, “(a document that would inspire 
other people to shake the weight an 
burdens from their shoulders the world 
around.” 

The whole pamphlet, which describe* 
some of the successes as well as the failure? | 
of Point Four, is a plea that Americ# 
should exercise the power of ricehteousnes? 
—Point Five as Mr. Douglas calls it—i® 
place of the righteousness of power. 


| * From The New Republic, 1416 f 
Street N.W., Washington, 4, D.C 
10 cents. 
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AGREEMENT 


By OLWEN BATTERSBY 


Roads to Agreement, by Stuart Chase. 


tinoenix Ilouse, 18s. 


: Uv is still a race between the in- 
ventors of ever-more lethal wea- 
the inventors of inter- 
National techniques of agreement.” 
Thus Stuart Chase sums up the find- 
ings of his research. 
“Roads to Agreement” is in a sense, a 
Sequel vo “ The Vroper Study of Mankind ” 


ook reported some of the thopetul experi- 
ments tne socal sciences had buen making 
in areas of social conflict; the present book 
rings the story to a sharp focus upon the 


East Africa 


Eritrea on the Eve, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 
“New Times and Ethiopia News” Books, 
Ts, 6d. 


A S the western world’s foremost champion 

ot the Ethiopian and Eritrean people’s 
rights, the author is concerned ‘here not only 
witn an historical retrospect but also, and 
perhaps mainly, with the material cond'- 
| tions in whi¢h he new federation between 
the two countries is taking’ place. 


4 


They have had to wait a long time for 
the measure of restitution now granted Lo 
them: Eritrea for seventy years, divided 
into sixty of Italian domination and ten of 
British “caretaking ’; and Ethiopia for 
seventeen, ever since Mussolini was allowed 
to get away with the first sinister act of 
ageression from which other aggressions, 
and eventually World War II, followed in 


fundamental problem—now to reach agree- 
Ment. 

The grevter part of the book recounts 
Specific cases where agreement has been 
Teacned or conflict reduced. It describes 
Some of tie practical methods toward that 


rumination end that have been developed over the years 
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—the Quaker Meeting, the Anglo-Saxon 
Jury system, combat-proups én the army-— 
vas well as more recent experiments carried 
out ai the Universities and elsewhere, Con- 
‘ditions of labour peace, and the astonishing 
growth of une American ambitration move~- 
Ment are discussed at length. 

The last of five veeurring principles of 
agreement that the author enumerates 1s 
“the principle that agreement is much 
siey when people feel secure”; and 
asks how much of the truculence of the 
Russian Government today is due to a fear 
Of s yearmed Germany and Japan. 

Turning to the most dificult of all prob- 
ems in human relations, uae clash bevween 
Lathons and cultures, in a chapter ‘aeaded 
“Banger, Men Yalking,” the author lists 
the many ops.acles to compiele understand- 
me between nations, and empfasises tne 
Need jor an imternationaal communication 
System, wnics pernaps “ shouid not even be 
failed a languaye.” me finds encouragement 
in the research oeing done by UNESCO's 
analysis of inveynational conferences, Klucs- 
Oln’s Russian Research Centre at presente 
Operatiny on a five-year grant from the 
arnegie Ioundation, and the programme 
of the Foreign Service Institute at Wash- 
Neton. : 

On the subject of Peace and War, ‘he 
Suthor says: 

“ Apparently the only way to get War 


he | 


Jowieal sequence. 
% 


As the author says on page 10, nothing 
could wipe out the losses suffered by the 
‘Ethiopians under Italian aggression: 
nothing could compensate them for the per- 
manent injuries from the unsparing use of 
poison vas, from murders and mutilations, 
Irom the ‘looting of villages and burnine of 
farms, from tne suppression of education 
»and the deliberate extermination of educateu 
and experienced leaders. But the expensive 
installations erected by the Mussolin 
regime in and around the port of Massawa 
and at other seaporis would have proved 
highiy useful to the tardy re-union between 
Kthiopia and Eritrea, 


| But they have been destroyed, delibe- 
rately and thoroughly, in execution of an 
; incomprehensible sort of scorched earta 


under the stress of warlime operations, but 
by order, well after the cessation of hosti- 
lities in every theatre of war, of the British 
| Caretaker Administration. 


The ostensible excuse has been that most 
of the Halian installations were suitabie 
only for away purposes, which is untrue as 
far as the word only is concerned. Any 
' reader of this profusely illustrated book can 
seo toy himself that ‘the deliberate work of 
demolition includes a e¢reat deal of harbour 
equipment and commercial facilities, the 
| newly enforced lack of which must severely 
handicap the Eritrean-Ethiopian federation. 
It even includes, incidentally, a cement 
factory and a hosp‘tal. 


out of a culture is to build a new insti- | 


tution to replace it—‘a moral equiva- | 


lent” in the words of William James. A 
suner-povernment to replace the absolute 
\sovereienty of nations would be such 
an iustiution, This ig the effort behind 


tne League of Nations, the United’ 
Nations, and the Lilienthal-Acheson 
leu 


. The last-named plan, he points out, al- 
though in the first place aimed at a single 
funetion—the control of atomic energy-- 
Was so formed that by a process of natural 
Srowth, other functions might well be added 
to it--the problem of world food supply, 
World epidemic control, conservation, 
Waather information, industrial development 
th low-ineome areas along the lines of Pre- 
Sident Truman’s “ Point Four ” programme. 

t is, in his view, the best of all the pro- 


| .Posals for inducing sovereign states to co- 


erate, and might by gradual stages, bring 
about the realisation of “One World.” 


The author concludes on a hopeful note. 
f even our present knowledge could be 
fully applied, the effects might transform 
Society. Tine time may yet come. when in 
the words of Bertrand Russell. “the human 


| Yace will allow itself to be happy.” 
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The Earth is the Lord's. Shri _ Vinoba 
Bhave and the Land. By Marjorie Sykes 
. (Friends Peace Committee, 6d.). 


NM OST readers of Peace News will know 
_.. something about Vinoba Bhave’s Land 
“ift Mission in India. This disciple of 
Gandhi has walked from village to village, 
appealing for gifts of land to be distributed 
among landiess villagers. “If you have 
fouy sons,” says Vinoba, “and a fifth is 
orn, you will certainly give him his share. 
reat me as your fifth son, and give me 
ty share.” 


OLIVER DOES IT AGAIN 


) ANY readers of Peace News and war- 
time CO’s will remember Oliver 
rown’s invaluable pamphlets “Hypocrisy 
and Folly of This War,” “‘War for Freedom 
Finance?” “Arms and the Man.” 
b Information condensed from hundreds of 
Coks, papers, and research archives con- 
tained all the answers to those who believed 
World War II was being fought for any 
recistian or decent economic or political 
asom. 
nin his latest pamphlet “The Extended 
toneue’ he emerges as a_ satirical 
‘‘Umourist. 
Tere ig an example of this epirrams: 


“A Revolutionary is a person who wishes | 


}° create a form of Society in which he can 
*8 a Conservative. ; 

mine booklet can be purchased dir 
niiver Brown at Auchencairn, Glasgow 
oad, Milngavie, Glasrow (1s. 2d. post-free) 


° from Housmans. 
GEORGE PLUME. | 


ect from | 


* 


Repeated questions asked in the House 
of Commons by My. Veter Freeman, M.P., 
the chairman of the International Ethiopian 
Council for Study and Report, elicited the 
British Government’s solid, but quite unex- 
piained, intention to leave as little as pos- 
| sible in existence in Evitrea that would help 
tne federation, when it came into being, to 
make rapid headway towards an all-round 
amelioration in the people’s economic and 
| educational standards. 


At the outset of its career, the Eritrean- 
Ethiopian federation has been furnished 
1 with a grievance likely to perpetuate the 
| bitterness first born in 1935, when the 
| League of Nations disgraced the principles 
for the maintenance of which it was created. 
| Other sections of the book deal with de- 

velopments since the first Turkish attempts 
| at domination in the 16th century and with 
the problems now facing the Eritreans and 
Ethiopians. In four hundred years of ex- 
perience of foreign nations, these people 
have had little cause to admire their various 
self-appointed guides and “ protectors.” 


If there is a violent revolution in 
India, land hunger will have been a prin- 
cipal cause. In dealing with the land pro- 
blem by this appeal to the piety, the family 
sense of Indian villagers, Vinoba has pro- 
ceeded more shrewdly than the professional 
economist might imagine. His aim is, as 
Marjorie Sykes puts it, to create the atmo- 
sphere of public opinion in which land 
reform legislation can really fulfil its 
object. The spirit in which Vinoba is try- 

.ing to do this is conveyed with quiet clarity 
in this concise and unpretentious pamphlet. 


Vinoba’s approach is indeed remote from 
anything: that we in this country are likely 
to put our faith in., Perhaps the last 
Englishman to appeal to ordinary people 
in terms of the picties and customs of a 
peasant society was William Cobbett: and 
although his message was eagerly heard, he 
failed completely to arrest the ecommerciali- 
sation of England. It is natural to regard 
Vinoba also -as another Mrs. Partington 
trying to mop up the Atlantic Ocean of 
industrial development. 


Cobbett’s vision of a renewed countryside, 
with the “lofty and elegant mansions” of 
the capitalists uninhabited and crumbling 
down, is not unlike the revolution for which 
Gandhi’s disciples are working. But Cobbett 
never persuaded the land-owners of his 
time to part with a hundred acres of land 
i—let alone a hundred thousand acres. 
One can only hope that the Land Gift 
| Mission is the beginning: of an achievement 
that will oblige even the economists to pay 
attention. 


GEOFFREY CARNALL. 


policy divected against the Ethiopians, not 


Suez 


and 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


Fhe Suez Canal ia World Affairs, by Hugh 
J. Schonfield. Consteilation Books, las. 
i O other waterway has piayed in 

the last elghty years, or is piay- 


ing now and likely to play for a long 


v.me to come, so Important a role in 
international affairs as the Suez 
Canal, 

tc was highly important even before it 
came into exusience; for woen Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, its French originator, shovelled the 
first. spadeful of soli on April 4d, iso¥, .n 
tne presence of his assembled labourers, to 
mark the start of the practical work, he 
already had years of struggle behind him 
against the fierce opposition of Lord 
Falmerston, abiy aided by the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. 

It seems a safe guess tnat few of the 
people who know about Uisyraet.’ 


’s cleverness 
ia buying up the Nhedive’s snares in 1875 
aiso know that de Lesseps allocated 80,000 
shares to this country—the same number as 
he allocated to Franee—when he organised 
his conipany; and that not one of these 
shares was taken up in England because 
the Government had advised the public 
that the whole scheme was hostile to the 
interests of Great Britain, that it was a 
reckless gamble at tkest and, 
something a good deal worse. 
Yet no international undertaking had (or 


has) ever been launched with betier evidence | 


and guarantees of peaceful and humani- 
tarian aims; nor with an historical back- 
ground more convincingly indicative of use- 
fulness to all the world. For the present 
Canal, as the author shows in his first chap- 
ter, is only a much improved version of the 
Red Sea - Mediterranean communication 
which existed in times so ancient that we 
can get no nearer to the date of its incep- 
tion than “circa 2000 B.C.,” though the 
traces of the old Canal of the Pharaohs can 
still be seen. 

Leaving the past, both distant and com- 
paratively recent, Mr. Schonfield takes his 
reader through the vicissitudes of the Suez 
Canal since its opening in 1869, and through 
the ‘maze of jealousies and wrangles be- 
tween great powers, which have punctuated 
its history since its former denigrators came 
to recognise its enormous value in shorten- 
ing the route to the East. 

Today it is not only all it has been for 
eighty years. It thas been invested with 
added importance on account of its value 
in the new requirement of “defence of the 
Middle-East,” and for some time past it has 
been a bone of contention between this 
country and Egypt. 


If the Britain v. Eeypt issue could be | 


settled in a vacuum, it would probably have 
been settled lone ago—if, indeed, it had ever 
arisen, But it is, of course, as most things 
now are, bedevilled by the great Powers’ 
deplorable inanility tc enme 
terms of tolerance. 

And, since no national wrong can: ever be 
admitted except in distant retrospect, the 
narrower issue between Great Britain and 
Egypt has been complicated by the Sudanese 
question. That saves Britain from admit- 
ting anything that is wrong in our past and 
present attitude to the complete evacuation 
of Egyptian soil, and enables the Ecyrptians 
to befog the problem of Sudan. They are 
not the first people, nor in this case the 
only party to a dispute, to mix right and 
wrong in a judicious mixture apt te distract 
attention from the weaknesses 9f theia case. 

Myr. Schonfield’s book, though leaving 
this contentious issue alone altogether as 
lying outside the scope of his study, is so 
complete in enumeration and explanation of 
past and present factors that it affords 
valuable help in arriving at a proper under- 
tapes: ct the present complicated situa- 
10n, 


CHALLENGE TO_ INDIA 


A. Nation Builder at Work, by Pyarelai. 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 
Obtainable in Britain from Housmans 


Bookshop, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 2s. 3d. | 


[UY reading these lectures prepared for 
colleges in India at moments one for- 


lems are very different in detail, the most 
peor issues relate to life all over the 
world. 


Two-thirds of the book deals with Gandhi’s — 


work and influence in such a way as to leave 
a wish for more information than space 
allows. “At the Cross Roads” discusses 
the question of agricultural self-sufficiency, 
as opposed to over-industrialisation and the 
importation of food. the conservation of so1] 
fertility and the means of raising the 
general standard of living without encour- 
aging that hankering after material goods 
which becomes a hindrance to real freedom. 


“Cottage industries cannot finance our 
war machine” is a counter argument, 
“ ..our neighbours will swaliow us.” And 
Pyarelal continues, “ We too then shall have 
our armament kings and ‘merchants of 
death” our Schneiders and Skodas, that 
will not scruple to amass profits by selling 
armaments to potential enemies in peace 
time to keep their show running. And these 
will be used to slaughter us and our folk 
in the event of & war. On tihe other hand. 
if we want health, freedom, leisure, sun- 
shine and life, food and clothing for the mil- 
lions, we have to go the way that Gandhi 
showed us!” ; 


perhaps, 


to mutual | 


1 
{ 
‘ 
1 
i 


‘Endslei 


gets that “we” refers to the peoples of | 
another continent, for although our prob- | 
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BOB MANNIN 


EN “Lnis was 2 Man” (Jarrolds, 6s.) Ethel 
= Mannin pays tribute to her father, Bob 
Mannin, who was surely the source from 
which she derives much of her imaginative 
quality. — 

To those who regard agnosticism as a 
stccile “‘ereed’” wob Manhnin was the 
aunswer—his humour and good  com- 
panionship, the affection he inspired, his 
wide range of interests, complete absence 
of affectation and his wholesome opmion 
of militarism as summed up by “Ez fur war 
i eali it murder...” : 

Born in a Lond n slum he spent half his 
75 years as a London Post Office sorter 
and Miss Mannin writes devotedly of his 
off-duty moments at home, of the family 
holidays, of his liking for cut glass and the 
writings of Kipling, Londun, W. W. Jacobs 
and Robert Service. One of his grand- 
daughters and both his sons-in-law, as well 
as his daughter Ethel were consctentious 
objectors, while his Naval Commander son 
received a decoration for war services. 

The book is specially recommended to 
pacifists. All earnings from sales are to 
be given to the Vallance Youth Club, 9 
Chieksand Street, E.1. j 

GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


Christmas Verses 


PP HESE twenty-one “Christmas Verses ’* 
would make a charming Christmas pre- 
| sent. Most of them are very simple and 
many are suitable for reading aloud to 
children. “God's Gifts,” ard several of the 
others, would make delightful recitations. 
Others are more ambitious, and of these 
“The Light of Christmas” tracing the 
‘beauty and challenge of the seasons in the 
Christian year, and “ Absolution”: 
Could I but empty all my heart 
Of that wherein ‘Uhou hast no part... 
seems to me to succeed best. 
This is the first book of Sylvia Tatham's 
I have seen, and I do not know how long 
she has been writing poetry. It seems to 
me that a great deepening and strengthen- 
ing of her talent might take place if, within 
her strong Christian framework, she now 
sought her subjects from her private, and 
perhaps less orthodox, meditations. I should 
guess that she reads Blake: the strength 
and precision of John Donne, and the com- 
pressed, ecstatic, lyrical freedom of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins might also be a great 
source of stimulation and inspiration to 


her. 
GWYNETH ANDERSON. 


* Christmas Verses, by Sylvia Tatham. 
Abbey, Press, Abingdon. 2s. éd. 


SS AS 


“Excellent this year” — ‘‘A wonderful 
selection”’ 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas Cards 


A distinctive range of seventeen new 
designs, to suit all tastes, frem 2d. to 5d. 
each, with envelopes 
SAMPLE SETS — POST FREE 
Complete set . eae 5s. 6d. 
Trial Packet (6 asstd.) ... 2s. Od. 
(each includes specimen Painting Card) 


* 


ENDSLEIGH PAINTING CARDS 

A delightful set of “Carols of alt 

Lands” Christmas Cards for 
cohouring, with envelopes. 


Packets of 6 astd., 2s. 6d. 
12’s for 3s. 9d.; 36’s for 10s. 


* 


PEACE QUOTATION CALENDAR 
A brilliant selection of weekly 
quotations from numerous sources. 


With envelope, post free 1s. 73d, 
Discounts for quantities. Lists free. 


gh Cards 


(All profits to Peace News) 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


If You’re 


© Against Stalinism 

® Against Capitalism 

® For a Socialist Democracy 
and Total Disarmament 


You Should Read The 


SOCIALIST LEADER 


{The ILP Weekly) 
3d. 


Order from your newsagent or from 318, 
Regents Park Road, Finchley, London, N.3 


(Specimen copies sent on request) 


Indispensable to members of the PPU whe want 
up-to-date information of home and world 


PATRICIA HUTCHINS. 


politics. 
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NEW 
: is - 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
WeLSH NATIONALISM 
s PPOWARDS an Economic Democracy” 
(By D. J. Davies, Plaid Cymru, 8, 
Queen Street, Cardiff, 2s.) is a production 
of the Welsh Nationalist Movement. Its 
title to a review in Peace News is that the 
socal order which it outlines is presented 
as @ necessary condition of a peaceful 
gociety. 
It is claimed, in the first place, that the 
three main functions of an organised 
society, its politics, its economies, and its 


culture, should constitute a unity, and that 
the iundamental function, which should 


guide and determine the others, is culture. ; 


But if it be accepted that cuiture is the 
basic factor in a society, it follows that 
wherever a people witn a distinct culture 
exists, they ought to possess compiete eco- 
momie and political freedom in order that 
they may bring their culture to its fullest 
and richest fruition, and thereby make their 
maximum contribution to tne advancement 
and well-being of the human race. 

‘Welsh Nationalists also claim that Home 
Rule is necessary in order that Wales may 
organise a largely seif-sufficient economy— 
an essential condition of the decentralisa- 
tion of political and economic power—and 
through this, achieve maximum personal 
responsibility in industry and in civic 
affairs and the maximum cultural develop- 
ment of the nation as a whole. 


* 


One soon perceives that the Welsh 
Nationalists have been greatly influenced 
py the economic and cuitural achievements 
of the Scandinavian countries: the cultural 
content of the education provided by the 
‘Danish Folk High Schools, and what is 
Jargely a product of this, the highly success- 
ful, co-operatively organised peasant, or 
family, farming of Denmark, also the fact 
that Sweden (according to an English 
Government Report) “is the third largest 
consumer, per head, of electric current, with 
the result that Sweden is becoming in- 
creasingly self-supporting both in machinery 
and in consumers’ goods industries,” while 
she grows enough of all the staple foods to 
maintain her population though only about 
10 per cent of her land is cultivated. 


Here are 2 few relevant quotations: 


“Human personality can develop fully 
only in'a system which gives the utmost 
possible freedom and responsibility to the 
individual... 

“Freedom and responsibility can only 
be made a reality for the individual if 
there is decentralisation of control... 


“The nation-state is needed as a moving 
idea, a centre of refernce to give people 
the feeling that they are going some- 
where together... 


“With ...a World Government sitting 
in New York or elsewhere, the Welsh 
wovker can have no real say in the free- 
fom of his industry and no real freedom 
to shape his economic life in accordance 
with his own ideals and traditions . . 


* 


Then comes a quotation of Lord Keynes 
which pacifists should use even more 
than they do: 

“Even the late Lord Keynes recognised 
the superior desirability of a programme 
of increased national self-sufficiency, and 
stressed a very important point when he 
urged that such a programme would 
lessen the danger of international con- 
flicé thus: ‘The nations of the world 
should pursue a policy of economic isola- 
tion if they wish to lessen the danger of 
international conflict. Ideas, knowledge, 
science, hospitality, travel—these are the 
thines which should of their nature be 
international. But let goods be home- 
spun wherever it is reasonably and con- 
veniently possible, and., above all, let 
finance be primarily national’.” 

The pamphlet states the case for decen- 
tralisation and self-determination and all 
that these imply, clearly and convincingly, 
and suvports its case with a generous array 
of evidence and examples. 

WILFRED WELLOCK. 


Buoyant evangelism 


QPNE must be very grateful for all in- 
spiration and optimism in these dark 
days and on the principle that one “ should 
net look a gift-norse in the mouth * one 


should whole-heartedly accept the deep re- | 


ligious evangelism and buoyant claims of 
“Help and Guidance’ 
ls. Gd., from L. G. Kirkham (Books), St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

[ts appeal will be mainly to those dis- 

sed to. religion, and those interested in 
spiritual-healing will value its confident and 
triumphant passages. Objective thinkers 
may want more evidence and “ doubting 
Thomases ” will think that Mr.. Kirkham 
claims too much. These will think it wish- 
ful thinking to say that “ Unselfish love 


ean redeem any sinner,” and ask how far 
ave can agree that “there is point and pur- 


pose to our afflictions.” 


One would like to believe that the door | or an ideological blue-print. 


to Utopia is ajar, but one wonders! athe 


BOOKLETS 


> by L. G. Kirkham, | 


AND PAMPHLETS 


Youth, Christianity and War 


Extinction or Brotherhood : Youth must de- 
side, by Francis Noble. Feilowship of Re- 


conciliation, 3d. 
a) AR is politically ineffective be- 
cause it is morally evil and 
they who take Jesus Christ seriously 
,are not free to play any part in it.” 
This is the answer avhich the autnor—out- 
spoken vicar of Crofton Orpington—gives 
to the youth of to-day faced with the prob- 
lem of whether to support a policy of 
“peace through defensive preparations” er 
whether to renounce utterly the war methati 
with all its impHeations. 
| In the first half of this six pare pamphlet 
| the author lists in simple language the in- 
controvertible facts which go to prove the 
| futility of war. Thre 1914 war was to be a 
“war to end war"; World War II was 
fougint largely to secure democracy; yet in 
| spite of the enormous cost in lives ans 
money there has never heen | curity 
| or more. tyranny in the worl! than at pre- 
sent, while moral values have universally 
| declined. 
| Moreover, a policy of defensive prepara- 
ition and negotiation from strength, have 
caused two-thirds of the world’s population 
to remain undernourished and has created 
the very conditions in which Communism so 
easily takes root. 

For war, the author conténds, is contrary 
to the way of life as shown by Jesus Chrisi: 
hence its futility. Jesus taught that evil 
can only effectively be overcome b-- good 

: and that love in the long run is all powerful. 
This moral teaching is as real and valid as 
what we eall “ scientific law ”: to disregard 

/ either is to wreck and sabotage God’s crea- 

| tion. 


The second part of the pamphlet points to 
i the better way. The growth of the Christian 
| Church and the granting of self govern- 
‘ment to India are quoted as striking vic- 
tories for the pacifist method. 

In conclusion the author draws a paraiiei 
betnyeen the small group, ridiculed and mis- 
' represented, who, two hundred years ago, 
saw the slave trade as a flagrant defiance 
of Christ’s teaching and dedicated them- 
selves to ending it, and the growing body 
of Christians today who, realising that 
! modern war threatens mankind with ex- 


tinction, have pledged themselves to 
nonce it 

“Mankind will be saved if soon enough 
Christians in general, just because they are 
Joyal to Christ, refuse to make armaments 
or to be conscripted into using them and 
determine to live out his teaching of all- 
conquering love. And time short.” 


re- 


is 


ORCHARD LEA PAPERS 


(HOSE who are interested in the social- 
ist economic theories expounded by 
Wilfred Welleock will be glad to learn of a 
new method which he is adopting to dis- 
seminate them. He has just issued the firsi 
iwo of the series of single-shect leaflets to 
ve known as The Orenard Lea Papers* 
Under the title “The Supreme Crisis of 
our Civilisation” No. 1 outlines the funda- 
mental problem: that the ern created hy 
the Industrial Revolution b me to an 
end. No longer nave a few vreat and 
wealthy powers a monopoly of industrialism 
which enables them ta dominte the rest of 
‘he world, using it for production of raw 
materials and as a market for their foods. 
Indeed, the Industrial Revolution has gone 
into reverse. Now the primary producers 
are setting up their own industriai plants 
waile, as raw materials are getting searce, 
it is their turn to sell dearly and buy 
cheaply. , 
: But the bis powers are slow to learn their 
lesson, Britain, which occupies a pivotal 
position in the world’s economie life, pur- 
sues her way with the frenzy of growin 


| My copy of “A Minstrelsy of Pence” 


uncertainty; it is pathetic to see her pre-: 


paring to capture more markets than ever 
to meet her expanding domestie and mil- 
tary demands at the very time when mar- 
kets are contracting in every direction. 


‘Obtaineble from the author at Orchard 
Lea, New Longton. Preston, Lanes. at 
3hkd. a copy or 12 issues posted as pub- 
lished 3s. 


ad * - 


Un'ted Natieng International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) have com- 
menced publication of a monthly bulletin 
obtainable from them at Russell Square 
House, London, W.C.1. 


| Pacifist Miscellany | 


JPOETRY is unpopular. Not even Wilfred 
Pickles seems able to create a new de- 
mand, Yet poetry is speech at its best. 
Of the millions of words in the daily 
press, most wre dead next day. But poetry 
lives for centuries. 

is 
dated Jan. 1, 1918. 

Just before that blood-bespatiered year of 
“the knock-out blow” J. Bruce Glasier 
collected and edited this book of day- 
break voices of peace. 

The hundred famous or well-known British 
poets whom he assembled challenged the 
mind and spirit of war, Jrom betore the 
year 1400 to the ZUih-eentury noble 
utterances of George Russcll (7° A.B”), 
when he scorned the deceit of a war to 
end war—“ The Dragon from the Dragow 
seed, the breed was true since life was 
born.” 

A better and move scholarly propagandist 

than he ever got credit for being, Glasie 

in this volume (published at that time by 

“the National Labour Press” of Man- 

chester and London) enlisted his pacifists 

hoth to salute peace and to attack wat’s 
massacre of truth and gcodnesg along 
with lives and the things of life. ‘Theit’s 
_ Was the real war to end war. 
Suppose we listen to a quite minor member 
of the team, Thomas Hoccleve, He is 
appealing for peace with France: 
When ye have fought and striven all 
your fill, 

Peace follow must; but good were it ere 
then "4 

Thot peece were had. 
ye to spill 

The blood that Christ wit! 
purchased when 

He on.the cross died ? 
Anne ! 

Thy daughter pray that she beseech 
her son 

To stop of wars the damnable run.” 


The poem: was wrilten in 1412, But the 
war continued until events, with Joan of 
Arc for one of them, proved it to be mad- 
ness; and the barons and retainers came 
home, to destroy each other in the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Most people can see through wars when 
they are over. What is wanted ts vision 
when they are heating up to begin. 

This almost forgotten yet excellent compila- 
tion can give that insight, It should be 
brought up to date and reprinted. 


Wheat lust have 
his blond 


O Lady Saint 


Security 
OLLECTIVE security is the 


twentieth-century myth. All 
those ideological, class, commercial, 
national and racial groups, which 
justify their existence by claiming 
to protect the individual, ane in fact 
i destroying him. 
The pre-war individual business that 
: begame bigger and bigger, formed vast 
' eorporations, and cartels to protect its 
interasts, only to be taken over by the 
bigger interests of the State after the war, 
/ was wiped out in the pursuit of collective 
security. The Trade Unions, of which the 
| oviginal function was to safeguard the 
individual working-man, now insist on 
| total uniformity, which they can only 
attain by presenting those workers who do 
| not wish to be Union members with the 
| ultimatum: “Join or starve.” ‘The fuaction 
' of the security organisation is no longer 
| protective of the individual, but coercive. 
’ The individual, who originally threw in his 
\ lot with others to gain a secure place for 
i all, has been swallowed by the organisa- 
tion he helped to make powerful. 


False concept 


The problem of modern man is no longer 
that he puts his trust in princes, but in 
organisations based on the false concept 
of “mass solidarity.” Such a ‘faith is 
bound to lead to the persecution of min- 
orities and the betrayal of majorities. <A 
erowd of individuals who surrender their 

| personal judgments to a group-leader will 
sooner or Jater be Ied by the nose. 


To surrender one’s personal judgment is 
|to be irresponsible, to breed confusion, 
and therefore to invite leaders to take 
charge who are themselves irresponsible 
and confused. Instead of understanding 
our individual obligation to responsibility, 
the lack of which has brought about the 
major conflicts and-troubles in the world, 
we turn for collective security to some 
ready-made ideology, Communism — or 
Socialism. or some 


thinly 4 disguised 
nationalistic, racial or religious movement 
that uses its members and converts to 
achieve power. The result is, of course, 
| that we are soon plunged in to ideological 
| wars which are simply the cumulative and 
| violent expression of many individuals who 
' are irresponsible. 
| A responsible individual meets each 
difficulty in life with an open mind, and 
does not keep at hand some rule-of-thumb 
solution like Communism, Nationalistion, 
or Rearmament for Security. He does not 
imagine that world problems can be solved 
_by clinging ke grim death to a party line 


| say: “My faith, my way of life, my whole 
‘set of ideas are right, so I am going to 


He does not~ 


By DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


arm myself to the teeth with Church 
organisations, political and commercial 
organisations, and military collective 


security, and then I will deal with the 
problem of how to get on with the beastly 
chams across the border who don’t agree 
with me.” That is what the irresponsible 
man in his national er racial group does, 
and is destroying himself by so doine. 
A recent BBC talk by two Englishmen 
who had returned from China revealed the 
interesting fact that the ordinary Chinese 
believes exaztly the same things about the 
UNO Allies as the ordinary mass-condi- 
tioned Englishman and American believes 
about the Chinese. The mass-mind is much 
the same everywhere and is suceptible to 
the same arguments, subject to the same 
suspicions, and ineited by the same 
hatreds. It is caught in the same con- 
fusions, frustrations and desperations, and 
will turn and rend those whom it is told 
are responsible for its ills with the same 
hysterical lack of responsibility as the 
Germans who persecuted their Jews, the 
Russians who persecuted their bourgeoisie, 
and the Americans who are now persecut- 
ing their Liberals and Communists. None 
of the ‘collective security measures of the 
witch-hunters takes into account that the 
surest way to undermine the convictions of 
one’s Own side is to persecute the other’s, 
for by resorting to suppression one proves 
that one is afraid for one’s own case. 


Growth of totalitarianism 


In this respect, ‘‘ Christian ” Democracy 
lags behind the Totalitarian and Com- 
munist State in that its methods of leader- 
ship and its suppression of embarrassing 
minority opinion are less drastic and 
therefore, slower in their devastating 
effect on the well-being of its people. But 
unless as individuals we assert our intel- 
ligence, itis only a question of time before 
Trade Unions, national monopolies and 
restrictions on private business and art by 
an increasingly powerful Civil Service, at- 
tain that degree of control which brings 
about a State in which the individual has 

no voice. 

This does not 
the Conservatism of the past would make 
Democracy better. Quite apart from the 
fact that such a return is impossible in a 
Capitalist State without capital, there is na 
reason to suppose thal the old process 
would be an improvement. It would merely 
be, like the horse and carriage, slower than 
the car. Again, if we-look at the condition 
of the orthodox “Christian” grouns, 
they seem to be not only incapable of the 
higher flights of faith, hope and charity, 
but also of ordinary down-to-earth trust, 
confidence and enterprise. Intense picty, 
which unthinkingly 


im: our time 


imply that a return to—— 


lends moral support |* 


PERCY REDFERN 
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——— 


to whatever tradition has taurht or what- 
ever authority may find expedient at thé 
moment, is neither intelligent nor creative 
The way lies neither in looking back, not 
in striving to gaze into the future, but i? 
eS LN the present situation 4 
it is. 

Trust in violence 


The first thing is to see clearly and admit 
the folly of the contradiction that is every 
where. President Truman and the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury have just ag muci 
difficulty trying to reconcile the Sermon of 
the Mount with their prayers that Almighty 
God will show Christians the rieht use 0 
the atomic bomb, as Premier Stalin an 
the Politbureaw to reeoncile the conduct 0 
their governing class with the Classless 
Gospel of Marx. In the former casa, the 
confusion lies in a trust im violence as @ 
means to bring about peace; im the latter 
a belief that a powerful set of Commissart 
will voluntarily renounce their office 
the glorious day when the Soviet realises 
its dream that all men are equal. Both 
political and religious jieaders, crediting 
their intentions at the hirhest, are moti 
vated by a desire to save those who pU 
their trust in them. But since they af? 
themselves confused, they are only 
capable of leadin 
confusion. 

It is only when the 


: individual ig # 
longer in 


a state of contradiction that 


there will be no place in his mind for th® | 


mass-leader. To observe the preset! 
world situation clearly, without bias / 
Right or Left, of national pride or racial 
prejudice, is to step out of a trap. Only 
when the individual sees for himself that 
everywhere, and even in his own hearh 
there is a naked struggle for power tha 
masquerades as a moral crusade for co” 
lective security, can there be peace. 

the collective’ security plans of mass 
leaders there can be nothing but conflict. 
The burning flame of a mind that is cleah 
and therefore at peace, blazes all thé 
higher for the unrelieved darkness of the 
mass. 

lions, but the solitary gleam of light t 
is 2 beacon in the world. 


IT CAN BE PEACE 


A Public meeting sponsored by the 
Society of Friends, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and Peace Pledge Union. 


Wednesday, December 3, 7.30 p.m. 
James Hudson, M.A., M.P., 
John Ferguson, M.A., B.D., 
John Kay, M.A., 
Reginald Reynolds, \ 
Sybil Morrison (Chairma®™ 
RIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD., N.W:! 
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ETGERS 


The scientist’s responsibility i 3.5 


JO analogy is perfect but mine was as 
sound as 1 hope my pacifism still is. 
However, 1 obviously did not make my 
Point clear amd to that extent | failed, for 
Which [am sorry. Bul how was my answer 

evasive ? 
TI likened the atem bomb to murder. 


Many scientists have contributed to its 
evelopment. John Dalton, the Quaker 
Who expounded the atom theory, certaimly 
tid. So did Alex Wood, who trained many 
of the physicists who later took an active 
Bart at Ios Alamos. ‘These two are ne 
More guilty than the plumber who instals 
a bath whien is later used for murder. 
Baths, like knowledge, are good. But if a 
scientist Lakes part in work ‘which he knows 
ls intended for murder, then he is guilty 
€ven though the actual work he is doing is 
his ordinary work, say measuring the rate 
of diffusion of a gas. The plumber who ia- 
Stalled a bath knowing: that it was intended 
for 2 murderous purpose would be an aeces- 
Sory before the fact, even though he was 
doing nothing but his ordinary job. 

To have left the argument there would 
have been tantamount to saying that al 
the seientists who took part knowingly in 
the atom bomb projeet (including Einstein, 
as Professor Bronowski correctly pointed 
out) were murderers. | will not say this, 
even with Hiroshima and Nagasaki still 
fresh in our memories. T[ believe that they 
have a terrible responsibility and that they 
Made and are making a terrible mistake in 
8Upposine that armaments can prevent war. 

Ut that is what they do suppose, and ro 
do the majority of our fellow-countrymen. 
e would do well to save our energy for 
“onvincing them that they are wrong, and 
to leave God to convict them of sin. 
_ However, if I left any listeners under the 
impression that Iavas condoning the makins: 
of destructive weapons then indeed I deepiy 
tepret it. (It is mot easy to answer sucn 
questions without a moment’s thought, and 
to “ keep it light,” which we had to try to do. 


KATHLEEN LONSDALE, 


121 Station Road, 
West Drayton, Mdlx. 


“I HAVE SEEN FOR MYSELF ” 


Lt. Col. Read-Collins, late Press Attaché Gen. 
MacArthur’s HQ, recently returned from China. 


Mon. December 1, 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Meeting House 

Crnr. Albert & Cleveland Rds., [ford (5 min, station>. 

Chair: Cllr. G. Gaunt (Chairman S$. flford Labour 
Party). 

Sponsored by 50 individual members of PPuU, FoR 


and SoF, religious and political organisations A 
New Approach to Korean Negotiutions. 
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“Thou shalt not kill’ 


ET was with great regret that I saw the 
report in Peace News of a statement 

of a once kindly judge that there is no such 
commandment as “thou shalt not kill.” In 
erder that young’ men who wish to practice 
the Christian ethic should be better in- 
formed in this subject than the 19-year-old 
objector so curiously instructed, I should be 
glad if you would print the following facts. 
it is true that in the revised (Moffatt) 
translation of the Bible, the sixth command- 
ment of the Mosaic Deealogue is rendered: 
You Shall Net Murder. For the Christian. 
however, Jt must surely ‘be Jesus’s inter- 
pretation of the commandment that mat- 
ters; and in Mark 10:19, when asked by 2 
young man what he must do to inherit eter- 
nal life, Jesus replied: “You know the com- 
mands: Do not kill. Even in the revised 
version the translation is kill. And Tolstoy 


1 OT JUSTICE, BUT MERCY 


Not with red swords of jusiice, but with 
the green wands 

Of merey we shall find and touch each 
other. 

Not with the golden whips of hate, but 
with the open hand's 

Revealed compassion brother will greet 
brother, 


Justice, killed by a red-hot slogan, can- 
not live 


Without truth’s braziers, now made 
black by hate. y 
O, let us light the lamps again with 


mercy, aud believe 
The love whose flames do not consume, 
whose fires illuminate. 


JAMES KIRKUP 


goes to the root of the matter by raising it 
above all creeds when he writes: “ Thou 
shalt not kill was inscribed in the 
human breast long before it was proclaimed 
from Sinai.” 

He who denies this fact is either dis- 
honest or has succeeded in deadening his 
natural human instinct, not to mention nis 
Christian conscience—perhaps the worsi 
form of suicide or self-murder. 

ESME IWYNNE-TYSON. 
Clarwyn, 
East Beach, 
Selsey, Sussex. 


Vicnna Peace Congress 


Ap. A. J. MUSTE expresses admirably 
= the doubts which many of us feel about 
the Vienna Peace Congress, but I regret that 
he was refused the invitation to attend. 
The Communist propaganda machine wiil 
prove to its own people just what it likes 
about the Congress whether pacifists attend 
and speak or not. If pacifists do net attend 
we must rely cn biassed reports, and an in- 


| dependent judgment on what Prof. Joliot- 


Curie’s assurances amount to in practice will 
be impossible. Everyone, militarist and 
pacifist alike, is waiting and longing for a 
“truly fresh and genuine approach to 
peace.” And while we wait and doubt the 
armaments pile up. 


Notes for your Diary. 


EDITOR 


I have suggested to the British Sponsor- 
ing Committee that they should bring to 
the notice of the Congress the “War on 
Want” plan of the Association for World 
Peace, and that they should urge that a dis- 
cussion on the possibility of joint action of 
East and West on these lines should be 
placed on the agenda. They have replied 
that this suggestion will be forwarded with 
a recommendation that it be seriously con- 
sidered for inclusion in the final agenda. 
Tt seems to me more important to press 
similar positive suggestions, than to express 
our doubts about the Congress. 

If any who read this are going to Vienna 
IT would very much like to hear from them. 


PHILIP TITCHMARSH, 


41 Rawcliffe Lane, 
York. 


Mr. Attlee did not object 


ANTE appreciate your report of the pro- 
** eeedings in the case of Kenneth Jones 
when he appeared before the London Appet- 
late Tribunal. We saould be grateful, how- 
ever, if you would publish the following cor- 
rections of matters of fact. 

The letter to the Prime ‘Minister, 10 which 
reference is made, was not sent by the Ser- 
retary of the Commonwealth of World Citi- 
zens. There is no such person. The letter 
was sent by myself as Chairman of the Sec- 
retariat. :iNeither was the letler addressed 
to Mr. Churchill, but to ‘his predecessor Mr. 
Attlee on March 1, 1951. This is of con- 
sequence, since it establishes that the posi- 
tion of the Commonwealth was fully ex- 
plained to the Government more than eigh- 
teen months ago, and no objection was 
raised then or indeed at any time since. 

Of more importance, your report speaks 
of the Commonwealth of World Citizens as 
a “movement” with “members.” This is a 
misapprehension. The Commonwealth of 
World Citizens is a distinct people among 
the peoples of the world with its own citi- 
zenship. It has citizens now in fourteen 
countries, and is in process of formal con- 
stitution as an independent sovereign people 
serving all peoples. It has its own flag, 
and its official language is Esperanto. 

The Commonwealth of World Citizens is 
the only pacifist people, having renounce:l 
war, and denied to itself the possession of 
armaments and armed forces. It hopes thus 
to serve not only to bring East and West 
together, but to unite all sections of man- 
kind for their common welfare. Citizen- 
ship of the Commonwealth is open. to any- 
one who accepts our principles and wishes 
to enter this peovle in a spirit of dedication. 


HUGH J. SCHONFIELD. 


Commonwealth of World Citizens, 
27 Red Lion ‘Street, W.C.1. 


(The Army Record Office has now notified 
Kenneth Jones that notice of reeall for 
training has been cancelled—Ed. PN) 


The late Robert Entwistle 


A correspondent writes: 

Your reference to Robert Entwistle will 
be appreciated by many readers. He may 
not have been widely known jin the Peace 
Pledge Union, but many members will re- 
member the publication ‘‘Values” which he 
launched and through which hhe—and others 
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Dr. Barnardo’s children 
“delighted with 
Endsleigh Cards” 


LITTLE while before Christmas 


: each of the 1,500 children in Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes will receive one of 
Peace News’ “Endsleigh Painting 
Cards” to ‘colour. 

They are a gift from one of our office’s 
most loyal helpers, and in acknowledging 
them Barnardo’s General Superintendeat 
says: “These cards were most attractive 
last year, our children were delighted with 
them. .. the ‘Carols of All Lands’ will be 
especially nice.” 


many Yeligious and other bookshops, sta- 
tioners and others, and are a part of the 
1952 range of Christmas Cards from which 
it is hoped to raise at least £1,000 for the 
paper’s mork. 

| A quarter of a million cards must be sold 
to reach this aim. 

If you have not yet ordered, do not delay, 

order your samples on the form below. 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS, 8 Blackstock Road. 
London, N.4. 


Please send 


steeeese Sample Sets (16 asstd) 5s. 6d ea ......... 


eels Pese Sample Sets (6 asstd) 28 ea ......... 
coisa Pkts, Endsleigh Fainting Cards 
2sshens Gewese 
reaae Peace Quotation Calendars 
Sq teed. cscs 


BLOCK LETTERS FLEASE 


FROM 


Pete ee eee See eee rrr es 


who were seeking with him—tried to express 
the basic values without which no political 
or other activity could ibe of much use, and 
also to relate those values to the solution 
of current problems. 


Robert Entwistle went on to find for him- 
self only a deeply religious answer in the 
absence of which a bad economy and a 
strained life could lead only to war. He 
saw salvation not in masses or movements 
but in sound personal relationships, an ab- 
solute refusal of violence and an ultimate 
Christian anarchy. 

His life was based on a great faith, in- 
creasingly revealed to his friends and in- 
creasingly sustaining him as he approached 
kis end without any fear. He was a brave 
and calm man; and he has left an equally 
brave and calm wife with whom the affec- 
tion of many friends will rest. 


A Reliable Printing Service 


HEADLEY BROTHERS 


The Invicta Press ASHFORD Kent 
London Office: 109 Kingsway WC2 


| (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
copy: 


PERSONAL 


Monday! BACHELOR. PACIFIST, late 30's, 


Endsleigh Painting Cards are on sale at. 


As thia is a free service, we reserve the 
tight to select for publication notices sent 
{n. We nevertheleas desire to make it as 
eomplete a service as we reasonably can, 
and therefore urge organisers of events to? 


1. Send notices to arrive not 
later than Monday morning. 

2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
Place (hall, street); mature of 
vent; speakers, organisers (and 
aecretary’s address)—-preferably in 
that order and style. 


Friday, November 28 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 7.30 p.m. 
Friends’ Mtg. Mo.; public mtg.; Rev, Clit- 
ford Macquire on his recent visit to Rus- 
Sia; Fol, -_ 

] {IPORT: 8.15 p.m. Foresters all, 
weokr St: AGM, Stockport Branch LPF. 
speaker Clr. John McAloon (Preston); wt 


Weleome. 


Saturday November 29 
LONDON, NW6: 3-6 p.m. 35 Caleott 
Rd: Christmas Bazaar und Jumble Sale; 


Willesden PPU. 


LONDON, WC1: 3-5.30 p.m. Friends’ 
Nternat. Centre, 82 Tavistock Sq: Dr. 
Mildred Creak on “Everyday Problems of 
Ordinary Children”; PPU Education Com- 
Mission; for tea (6d.) please notify Jone 
Burgess, 9 West St., Hertford by Nov. 22. 


SHEFFIELD: 8p.m. Button Lane Friends 
Mtz Ho: Christmas Fair; PPU. 

WYTHENSHAWE., MANCHESTER: 
“p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho. Wythenshawe Rd: 
Talk on Africa by Fred Barton. followed 
ty NOW. Area business mtg. and reports; 
“ets. 6d: PPU. 


Monday, December 1 


, ILFORD: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mig. Ho.; 
“nr, Albert & Cleveland Rds.; Lt.-Col. 
“ead-Collins —“I have seen for Myself’: 
div, sponsers inel. PPU, FoR and Sof. 


_ HAMPSTEAD: § p.m. 12 Downside Cres. 
Menr Heisize Fark Tube); Mr. S. Drake ~ 
Christian Community and Peace”; FoR. 
MANCHESTER: 7 pm. Friends’ Mtg. 
0. Mount St.; public mtg.: Rev. Clifford 
gkeqnire— “Russia Today”: ‘hair: Geo. 
Utherland; Fol. 
RANEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 7.30 p.m. 
pccket House, Lovaine Ftow: <‘ Afriean 
speaker from College African 


grblema.” 
ee: PPUL 


Tuesday, December 2 

BIRMINGHAM: 7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho.. Bull St: Bill Skinner—‘‘ With IVSP 
in India”; IVSP. 

LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. Cariton Hill Mtg. Ho: 
Jean Inebnit) of Leeds University—** The 
Christian Alternative to War’; all wel- 
come: PPU. 

WOKINGHAM: 7.30 p.m. Baptist School 
Hall, Milton Rd; publie mtg; Hugh Faulk- 


ner—*‘ Seeing for myself in Russia; FoR. 
Wednesday, December 3 

DULWICH: 7.30 p.m. Emmanual Cong. 
Ch. Hall, Barry Rd: publie mtg; Hugh 
Faulkner——* Seeing for Myself in Russia *'; 
supported by FoR. 

HORNSEY: & p.m. Small Town Hall; 
Report-back mceting on Berlin Conference: 
Stuart Morris. Monicn Whately, Hugh 
Schonfield; Hornsey Cttee. for Peaceful 
Solution of German PTroblem. 

KENSINGTON: & p.m. 5 Horbury Cres.: 
George Flume on “The Cause of War: 
PLU. 

LONDON, NW1: Friends House, Euston 
Rd. 7.30 p.m.; public mtg. ‘It ean be 
Peace”; James Hudson, MP., John Fer- 
guson, John Kay, Reginald Reynolds; 
Chair: Sybil Morrison; SoF, FoR, PPU. 


Thursday, December 4 


LEYTONSTONE: 8&8 p.m. Friends’ Mtx. 
Ho.. Bush Rd: topical talk by Charles Tit- 
ford; PPU. 

LONDON. W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. J.incoln’s 
Inn Fields: Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 


und Rohert Horniman: PPU. 
LONDON WCE: 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh 
St.; Lt.-Col. Read-Collins on China: PPU. 


Friday, December 5 
LINCOLN: 7.45 p.m_ Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Beaumont Fee: Jean Inebnit --“‘An_ Inter- 
national Construction Corps’; FoR-IVSP, 
LONDON, WC2: 1.30 p.m. St. Martin- 


in-the-Fields; Intercession Serviee for 
Peace: the Rev. Clifford Macquire: APF. 
FoR, PPU. 


ST, ALBANS: S p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Upper Lattimore Rd: John Hoyland on 
“Gandhi and Today’; FoR. 


Saturday, December 6 
CANTERBURY: 6.30 p.m. Conyrega- 
tional Ch.: public mtg.; Hugh Faulkner-- 
“Seeing for Myself in Russia”: FoR. 
HUDDERSFIELD: 3 p.m. 19 John Wil- 


liam St.: Bring and Buy Snle; tea 4 30, 
followed by meeting; PPU. 
RUGBY: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 


Regent Pl.: public mtg.: Frank Dawtrs— 
“ Pacifist Ideas applied to Social Proat- 
lems’: PPU and FoR. 


TOTTENHAM: 4 p.m. Friends’ Mtg Ho., 
594 High Rd.; PPU N. London Region 
Christmas Social and Bazaar, opened py 
J. Allen Skinner, Editor, PN; Santa Claus. 
film show, music, etc.; admission by gift 
wee sold for funds; proceeds to PN und 

UXBRIDGE: Friends’ Mtg. Ho.. Belmont 
Rad.; Alan Hurd on * Social: Responsibility 
of the Scientist’: CO Fellowship. 


- 


Sunday, December 7 
ACCRINGTON: 2.45 p.m. Labour Hall, 
Blackburn Rd.; quarterly mtg. of NW 
Area Group, LPF. 
CROYDON: 3 p.m. 6 Park Hill Rise; 


J. Allen Skinner. Editor. PN, on ‘“ The 
Pacifist Imperative”; PPU Surrey Area. 
Monday, December 8 


COVENTRY: 7.30 p.m. 87 Stoney Stan- 
ton Rd.: Talk hy Mr. T. Holloway; PPU 

SHEFFIELD: 7.30 p..m. Church Ho.,. St. 
James St.: Rev. A. Jowett BA-—* World 
Council of Churches *: PPU. 

TAUNTON: 715 p.m. Municipal Hall, 
Corpn. St.: public mtg.:; Hugh Faulkner 
on “Seeing for Myself in Russia’: FoR. 


Tuesday, December 9 

BARNSTAPLE: 7 or 7.30 p.m. Guildhall; 
public mtg.: Hugh Faulkner—“ Seeing for 
Myself in the Soviet Union ”: FoR. 

LOUGHTON: 8 p.m. Lineoln Hall. High 
Rd., publie mtg.; Rev Chfford Macauire 
on “A Pacifist Looks at Russia’; PPU 
and FoR. 


Thursday, December 11 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends’ Miz. 
Ho., Bush Itd.: talk on Brahms by Charles 
Dingle. with illustrations: PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.i. Lincoln's 
Inn Fields: Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman; PPU. 

LONDON WCI: 7 p.m.: Dick Sheppara 
Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Discussion an future 


work Non-Violence Commission PPU. 
Saturday, December 13 
GLOUCESTER: Barton St. Unitarian 


Chapel (opp. main Co-op. bldg.) ; 5.30 tea: 
6.20 Whist Drive and Social Evg.; nominz] 
prizes and charges: please bring rummag. 
for sale for PPU and PN funds: PPU. 


POSTAL 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Gt. Britain and Abroad 


Twelve weeks ase 63. 
Twenty-four weeks Tas. 
One year te. 


readers: Oue Dollar for 16 weeks; 
Three Dollars a year. 


1.8. 


morning before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don’t send stamps in payment, 
except for odd pence. Maximum length 
60 words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4-. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 
to publication. 


MEETINGS 


ALL-PREMIERE Programme of Soviet 
Films. Chinese Circus and In The Steppes. 
Scala Theatre, W.1. 7.30, Tues, Dec. 2. 
Tickets Is. 6d., 2s., 3s., 4s., 78. 6d. from 
Ed_ Cttee., British-Soviet Friendship Soci- 
ety, 36 Spencer St. EC1 (CLE 4161) (en- 
close s.a.e.) 10 per cent discount on block 
bookings of 19 plus. 

HAMPSTEAD Town Hall. The Dangers 
of German Rearmament. Tuesday Dec. 9, 
8 p.m. A. W. Lipraann-Kessel, FRCS, MBE, 
MC. J. Elton, Sec. British Cttee for the 
Peaceful Solution of German Problem. Org 
Hampstead Peace Council. Adm. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square. 
Esth. All welcome. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sanday evenings at 


7. The Gospel of Peacet Social hour 
follows. 
CONCERTS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Coneert by 
Seviet artists visiting Britain. Raizen. 
Gilels, Bezrodny, Kabalevsky, Guselnikova, 
Yerochin. 7.30 Tues. Dee. 9. Tickets 


2s. 6d. 3s. Gd., 5s.. Ts. 6d.. 10s. 6d.. 12s. 6d. 
from Box Office. Royal Albert Hall (KEN. 
8212): Agents. Presented by Ed. Cttee. 
Britigh-Soviet Friendship Society. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow. 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Amberrate 44. 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly 
good food to visitors and permanent 
fuests. CANonbury 1340. He ye! lee 
Shayler. 27 Hamilton Park, N.5. 


_KEW GARDENS, or. 
bed-sitting room: also small. 
chen: gas cooker. Suit business 
very moderate.—2S West Park Rd. 


station. Large 
Use of kit- 
ladies; 


wishes meet lady, 25-35, interested litera- 
ture and hiking. Box 472. 
INTRODUCTIONS, PEN FRIENDS, 
companionship or marriage. V.G.C., 84 
Honeywell Rd, London, S.W.11. 


EDUCATIONAL 

“WAR AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE.” O:e Day Sehool on the Econo- 
mics and Ethics of the Just Society. Cax- 
ton Hall, Westminster. Sat., Dec. 6, com- 
mencing 10.15 a.m. Tickets 2s. 6d. from 
the Georgeists, 4 Great Smith St., SW1. 
Absey 6665. 


LITERATURE, &c. 
QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free or 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House Euston Road 


London 
“THE NON-THEOLOGICAL Founda- 
tions of Christian Pacifism’ by Wallace 


Haneock. 3d. (postage lid.) from Move- 
ment for a Pacifist Church, 8 Barclay Ovai, 
Woodford Wells, Essex. 


A_ RELIABLE danuplicating/typewriting 
service, Experienced secretaries. Mabel 
Eyles, 393, Hornsey Rd., N.19. ARChway 
1765, Ex. 1. 

FOR SALE & WANTED 

_POOKS BOUGHT. Any quantity, any 
kind. Distance no object. Write to Peter 
Eaton, 154 Notting Hill Gate. London WIL. 

BRITISH PEACE COMMITTEE Christ- 
mas card shows Santa Claus releasing 
Peace doves. Greeting reads ‘ Wishing 
you Peace and Joy this Christmastide and 
in the Coming Year."’ Orders with cash ie 
BPC §1 City Rd.. ECI. Price 6a. with en- 
velope or 5s 6d. doz. with envelopes te 
organisations. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS — Popular and 
colourful variety from 2d. to 5d. with em- 
velopes post free. Full sample set (17 
assorted 5s. 6d. Trial pk. ef 6 fer %. 
Discounts for Groups and Bazaars. Hep 
Peace News to raise £1,000 by selling 
and sending Endsleigh Cards (list free). 
3 Blackstock Rd.. London, N.4. 

FLOWERS DIRECT from the Grower. 
Box of mixed Anemones and violets for 
203. Quantity regulated by market pricee. 
Pinetree Nurseries, Ltd.. Par, Cornwail. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 
comes gifts of foreign stamps and un. 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House. 88 Park Avenue. 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 


Stuart Morris at Bermondsey 
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FROM STRENGTH: NEGOTIATE 


By 


MARY WILLIS 


SMALL but keenly interested audience heard the Duke of Bedford | 
and Stuart Morris speak on “ Britain—Bridge or Battlefield?” at a} 


Peace Pledge Union mecting at Bermondsey last Friday. 


Stuart Morris said that although the 
people all over the world desired peace, the 
attitude of the governments was based ca 
the fact that in the last resort they would go 
to war, in other words they were pursuing 


National Service good 
for poachers! 


It is sometimes said that a period in 
the Army is very good for a young man’s 
character. I know a certain young fellow 
who was a persistent poacher when he 
was called up for the Army two years ago. 
He has recently returned from the Army 
and is now a yery much better poacher, 
because of the training he received in 
rifie-shooting. 

—-The Duke of Bedford at Bermondsey, 
21.11.1952. 


the politics of the battlefield, which made it 
impossible to pursue the polities of bridge- 


building. 


The phrase “Negotiating from strength’ 
was a contradiction in terms. “You can 
do lots of things if you are strong,” he 
said, “you can bully, you can dictate, but 


® BEHIND 
THE NEWS 


(Continued from page two) 


festing itself throughout the African 
continent that would make for true part- 
nership in the mixed communities instead 
of the pseudo-partnership we so often 
hear vaguely expounded, and which is so 
obviously a euphemism for keeping things 
as nearly as possible as they are at present. 


His single mention of the movement of 
non-violent resistance against the resented 
Jaws of racial discrimination, that has so 
far resulted in 7,500 court sentences for 
black people, was a reference to a com- 
ment of the President-General of the 
Bantu National Congress who had said 
that “the Bantu chiefs of Natal, more 
than 200, had warned their people against 
the passive resistance movement on the 
ground that the Indians were using the 
Bantu people as a political pawn.” The 
Professor did not say whether in his view 
the passive resistance movement has no 
more significance than this; and surely in 
a lecture under this title this has some 
. importance. 


The immediate practical proposals 
had to offer were that there should be a 
limited number of Bantu members of 
Parliament working in conjunction with 
the European members who now represent 
them, one Indian member working with a 
sympathetic European, and one or two 
‘* coloured ’’ members. 


We have devoted some space to the 
character of this lecture, because we take 
it for granted that Professor Haarhoff. 
who is attached to the Witwatersrand 
University, represents the best of white 
South African opinion; and that being so 
one can onlv regard with the p-ofoundest 
pessimism the prospects in South Africa 
during the next decade. 


ABOLISH MASS 
DESTRUCTION WEAPONS 


— Int. Alliance of Women 


A MONG the resolutions adopted at the 
+*% sixteenth Congress of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women held recently 
in Naples, and attended by delegates from 
thirty-five countries, were three relating 
to peace. 


The first protested against all means of 
mass destruction which threaten the civil 
population, and called for the abolition of 
these forms of warfare, with effective in- 
ternational control. 


The second recommended all affiliated 
societies to make a more intensive study 
of the Charter and ‘Constitution of UNO, 
and of the ILO and the International 
Court of Justice. 

The third urged the importance of Art. 
III of the Declaration of Human Rights— 
“ Every individual has the right to life, to 
Hberty, to security of person,” and called on 
all affiliated societies to seek to spread sym- 
pathy and understanding among all human 
beings, and to press their own governments 
to pass laws against discrimination based 
on race, colour or creed. 

The second and third resolutions were 
brought forward by the Peace Commission 
of the Alliance. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4, by 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by The W. F. Cliffor 


Printing Co. Ltd (T.U.), London, N.16. 


he | 


one thing you cannot do is toe negotiate, 


hecause negotiation implies that you do! 


not use strength, you use reasonableness, 
the policy of mediation, negotiation.” 


The Times, in a recent leading article, 
had pointed out that in rearming Germany 
and building bases under the North Atlant’c 
Treaty we might over-run the point at 
which negotiation was possible. 

Stuart Morris said that the best solution 
of the German problem was for the coun- 
try to be permanently disarmed and per- 
manently neutral, 


Funds for World Development 


He suggested that if she accepted dis- 
armament she would be asked to pay into 
an international fund for world develop- 


ment the sum that she saved on arms. This | 


would prevent her having an undue advan- 
tage in the world’s markets, and it should 
be understood that as we disarmed, we 
would do the same. 

The Duke of Bedford appealed for greater 
efforts to reach an understanding with 


Russia. 

_ “We must not be horrified by 

fact that Communist philosophers have 
sometimes said it is right to do evil that 
good may come,” he said. “To do so is 
certainly one of the curses of the present 
world, but Communists have not the mono- 
poly of this. Is not the use of atomic and 
napalm bombs another example of it?” 


GERMANY: FOUR POWER 
NEGOTIATIONS 


PEACE NEWS 


ONE THING YOU CANNOT DO\The Cosh 


the | 


Nov. 28 1952 


and 


An appeal to shopkeepers to refrain from. 
weapons was made yesterday by the National Chamber of Trade. 


SYBIL MORRISON 


its Cause 


lethal 
Ii said 


selling toy facsimiles of 


the Chamber fully supported the growing feelings of unrest and apprehen- 
sion caused hy the tendencies developed in the minds and actions of young 


be voluntarily discontinued. 


ONSIDERABLE indignation has 
been aroused by the informa- 
tion, widely publicised in the Press, 
that toy manufacturers are produc- 
ing, and shops retailing, model fac- 
similes of the cosh, knuzkleduster 
and truncheon. An appeal has been 
made by the National Chamber of 
Trade to refrain from selling “toy 
facsimiles of lethal weapons.” 


“Lethal weapons” is a wide term; it 
would include, presumably, rifles, bayonets, 
tanks, guns, pistols, warships, submarines, 
fighting aeroplanes and bombs, all of 
which are reproduced as toys. 


Children have played with such things 
foy many years without parental or public 
protest, and if games with these toys have 
turned them into regular soldiers, sailors, 
or alrmen, it is of course, equally possible 
to argue that playing with the weapons of 
thuggery will turn them into thugs. 


x 


_ If this fear is the reason for the outcry 
it is well to examine it with some care. If 
toys are to be looked upon as some form of 
indoctrination, then it is natural for there 
to be a revulsion against symbols of per- 
sonal assault for private gain, or ani- 
mosity; those who press the buttons which 
release bombs, or who plunge bayonets into 


The following is the text of the resvlution adepted by the Conference on the 


Pecceful Solution of the German Problem 

In his report of the Conference in 
pointed out that the resolution contains 
tinued disarmament of Germany, and for 


members of the conference felt bound to abstain from 


TXHE International Conference for the 

reaceful Solution of the German Prob- 
lem which met in Berlin from November 8 
to 10, set itself the task of examining if a 
peaceful solution of the German problem 
was a practical possibility and if, with good- 
will on all sides, people of the most varied 
political and philosophical opinions, coal’ 
reach understanding upon the methods anid 
ways of turning these peaceful possibilities 
into practice. 

The Conterence brought together men 
and women trom Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, as well os 
from all parts and sectors of Germany, and 
from Berlin, the German capital. 

Representatives of the sciences, from the 
ranks of the workers, from industry, pea- 
sants and craftsmen, Christians and Marx- 
ists, Liberals and Conservatives, Democrats, 
and non-party people, have come togeth2r 
and have agreed that it is possible to find 
a peaceful solution to the German problesa 
and at the same time to ensure the security 
of Europe. ; 


The Conference has carefully considered 
the treaties of Bonn and Paris. As a result 
of its considerations the Conference con- 
cludes that these treaties mean the polit:cal 
and mulitary integration of the UWerman 
Federal Republic in the camp of the 
Westeln powers. 

Yhe treaties will inevitably lead to a fur- 


| ther, strengthening of the arms race, to a 
' deepening of the partitioning of Germany, 


and the resultant possibility of German 
civil war, and to an increase in international 
tension. We are therefore thoroughly con- 
vineed that the ratification of these treaties 
would make a peaceful solution of the Ger- 
man problem extremely difficult, if not 
completely impossible. 

The partitioning of Germany has serious 
economic consequences ‘both for Germany 
and for other countries and increases” the 
danger of war. 

We are further convinced that the ratifi- 
cation of these treaties would delay and 
place obstacles in the way of mations on 
their path towards an understanding on 
peaceful co-operation. 

We regard it as the task of a sensible 
policy, which pays regard to the interests 
of the nations, to avoid these great dang-rs 
in order not to imperil peace even more. 
Also, forces and persons who have already 
once played a fateful role for Germany and 
the world must not be allowed to regain 
influence. 

For this reason the treaties must not be 
allowed to be finally ratified and where 
ratified they must be denounced. 

if 

All our efforts must be devoted towards 
finding ways to guarantee a peaceful solu- 
tion of the German problem. 

The Four Powers, meeting after the war 
in Potsdam, jointly took over the responsi- 
bility of ensuring the peaceful development 
of a democratic and united Germany, 2 


Germany capable of bringing its important 
contribution to general disarmament. More- 
over, the UN Charter expressly entrusts 
this common responsibility to the Four 
Powers. 


which met in Berlin from Nov. 8 to 10. 
Peace News last week, Stuart Morris 
no specific recommendation for the con- 
this and other reasons he and two other 
voting. 


For this reason the efforts to obtain a 
Four-Power Conference must be pursue:t 
with great earnestness, in ordey to achieve 
a Peace Treaty which nvill xestore unity «nd 
sovere;jegn independence toe the German 
people, and which will simultaneously pro- 
vide a guarantee of security for the neien- 
bour states of Germany. 

il 

Four Power negotiations on the-speedy 

conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 


are the only correct way to solve the ten- | 


sion between the East and the West at the 
most dangerous point in Europe. 

It is our agreed opinion that the Four 
Powers must above ali fulfil the urgent re- 
quest of the German people and~ot~ the 
neighbouring nations that Germany shouid 
not again participate in coalitions and 
military alliances, and that after the con- 
clusion of the peace treaty, no foreign 
powers should maintain military bases on 
Werman territory. 

After the peace treaty comes into force 
all occupation forces must be withdrawn 
from Germany as quickly as possible. 

Finally, the development of democracy in 
Germany must be guarded by the prohibi- 
tion of all militarist and neo-Hitlerian 
propaganda. 

IV 

The German people have the right to take 
part in the negotiations on the peace treaty 
which is to be concluded with them. 

We welcome the fact that steps have 4l- 
ready been taken tobring about negotiations 
between Germans, between the German 
Federal Republic and the German Demo- 
evatic Republic, in order to realise as rapidly 
as possible this undoubted right of the 
German people. 

It is urgently to be desired that the inter- 
German negotiations should make such pro- 
gress that an authorised mixed or general 
commission should take part in the prepara- 
tion of a peace treaty. 

In addition it is necessary that the Four 
Powers and the Germans themselves shoud 
make the earliest possible preparations for 
general free secret elections in Germany 
with the aim of establishing an all-German 
government which would be empowered to 
conclude the peace treaty. 

jWithin the framework of this Conference 
the delegates of West and Hast Germany 
have issued a joiht declaration of the 
greatest practical and political scope. The 
Conference welcomes this event as a proof 
of the possibility of re-wniting Germany for 
peaceful purposes. 


The Conference has not reached fuil 
agreement on some other questions. Tt be- 
lieves, nowever, that the realisation of the 
proposals made above would produce in a 
short time 2 sound and peaceful] develop- 
ment. of Germany and would guarantee the 
security of her sa 

We will use our best. efforts in our coui- 
tries and amongst our peoples, with our 


governments and with our Parliaments. in | 


order that in this way the threatening 
danger of a new world war maybe averted, 
that the people of Europe may be released 
from their fear of war, and that the peace- 
ful solution of the German problem may 
be attained. 


URGENT 


than another. 


PEACEMAKING 


persons into whose hands such goods found their way, and believed it to be in 
the interest of the community that the manufacture of suck weapons should 


—The Times. November 6, 1952. 


shrinking flesh, dare not think in personal 


terms, and parents who watch their child- | 


ren piaying with toys of this nature do not 
conjure in theiy minds a picture of them 
engaged as adults in real warfare. 

In the same way, they probably laugh, 
even though it may be ruefully, if their 
child, crouching behind a wall, springs out 
with shouts of “ put ’em up”. It is just a 
game, and has been played ever since Dic 
Turpin and the Wild Western Cowboy 
beeame the heroes of glamorous violence. 

But it is understandable that the public 
conscience should be shocked at the hideous; 
mutilating violence symbolised by the cosh 
and the knuckle-duster, by the snaaking 
menace of a hidden attacker, waitin? 
stealthily, to strike down some unsuspect 
ing: and innocent. passer-by. 

So long as killine is legalised its realitY 
can be conveniently forgotten, and that is 
the true reason for the use of the phrase 

dying for ones country”, instead 0 
a killing for ores country.” Yet these are 
two sides of the same medal, and there 
cannot he one without .the other. 

It is perhaps significant that along with 
the toy cosh and knuckle-duster, js the 


policeman’s trunchean, which in this 
country would be looked unon as_ the 
symbol af defence: but its description 


leads to as much miseivine as the descrip- 
tion of the cosh; both ave heavily weirhted 
and can with one stroke deal a death blow. 


* 


It appears that, on the whole, people do 
not wish their children to piay wiih suc) 
things as though they were part of every- 
day life; a great upsurge of indignation 18 
coming very near to boiling over, but if 
chiidren are to play with models of lethal 
weapons at all, then it is quite illogical to 
worry about one particular weapon more 


The main objection lies in the individual 


' nature of a cosh attack and the fact that 


the weapon strikes ruthlessly but silently; 
yet Commandos were taught just this kind 


' of method of attack and much has beer 


written about it. Those who want to learn 
It need not go to toys to do so. It igs most 
unlikely that these crimes are ‘due to indoc- 


trination through the toys played with i? , 
childhood; it is much more likely that they | 


are due to training and partie tiomik 
wars where respect for the lives of mnocent 
human beines docs not exist. 

If there were no soldiers, tanks 0” 
bombs, there would be no toys in facsimile: 
if there were no thues there would be n0 
toy coshes; these are the symptoms, not 
the disease. 

Wars have not occurred because childret 


played with toy weapons; crimes o 
violence are not the result of playing with 
coshes. This is not to say that it might 


not_be a good idea to get rid-of them all. 
but it is to say that the real causes are 
lost sight of in the present agitation. I 


men are taught to kill, and to kill easily, | 
it ceases to be a matter of conscience and | 


dread. 
Let us get rid of the cause, and thé 
symptoms will take care of themselves. 


QUAKER 


Through a chain of international centres 


in such focal points as London, Paris. | 


Geneva, Delhi and Calcutta, Friends try 
to put into practice their conviction that 
all men are the children of one Father. | 
and that our common humanity must be- 
come a more potent influence than ouf 
racial, credal or national differences. And 
just as in Quaker relief work we seek 1?! 
heal the ravages of war, no matter whd} 


| 
| 
| 


the victims may be, so in our international 
centres we seek to remove the causes of 
the strife and tension which threaten thé 
peace of the world today. 


Inquiries about this work, or ‘onatioll 
for its support, will be welcomed. They 
should be addressed to the Friend 
Service Council, Friends House, Eusto" 
Road, London, N.W.1; and it will hel? 
us if you mark your communicatio™ 
“52 PN”. 
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